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upon an average thirty miles the hour, would 
be laughed at, yet such a prediction, if made, 
will be more than verified: 





Increased Facinities For TRAVELLING.— 
We learn that the Philadelphia and Trenton 
Railroad is completed from Trenton to Bristol, 
twelve miles, and that the section between Bris- 
tol and Philadelphia will be ready for use early 
in the spring. ‘The New-Jersey Railroad, from 
Jersey City through Newark and Elizabeth. 
town to New-Brunswick, is also progressing 
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Mgcuanics’ Macazine.—The October num- 
ber of this work is published, It contains a 
great variety of articles on various subjects ; 
amongst others, a full account of tho articles 
exhibited at the Fair at Masonic Hall, together 
with the able address of Mr. Kennepy, deli- 
vered before the American Institute at Chat- 
ham street Chapel. 





The “ Observations on Railroads, and Hints 
to Railroad Companies,” by a “ Civil Engineer,” 
which we copy from the London Morning 
Chronicle, will be found well worthy of consi- 
deration, as well in this country as in Great 
Britain, by all who are interested in the success 
of the system to which it relates. The propo- 
sition there laid down, that the interest of the 
eompanies will warrant the offer of large pre_ 
miums for improvements in the locomotive en- 
gine, scarcely needs an argument with those 
who are aware of the expense of those engines. 
It is within the recollection of all who are at 
all familiar with the history of railroads for 
the last few years, that we are indebted to the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railroad Company’s 
offer of £500 for the present degree of perfec- 
tion to which locomotive power has been 
brought. If, then, the offer of a premium of 
£500 has done so much, what might we not 
anticipate if premiums of 5, 3, 2, and £1000 
were offered for engines of the desired charac. 
‘ter, and powers, which can be kept in repair 
for one year, within a & cost? By, some, 


rapidly, and will, probably, be in use in the 
course of the ensuing summer. These 
roads when connected by a permanent track 
road, for which the timber is now landing at 
Trenton, as we are informed, which is to be 
laid on the turnpike between New-Brunswick 
and Trenton, to form the tracks, upon which 
locomotive engines or steam carriages may be 
used, will add another easy mode of travelling 
between the rival cities. 





ApvantaGes or RaiLroads.—The commu- 
nication between this city and Philadelphia has 
been greatly improved within a few years. By 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad, since loco- 
motive engines were put on, it is no difficult 
matter to leave Philadelphia after breakfast, 
and dine in New-York at 3 P.M. On Thurs- 
day last the distance was performed in 6 hours 
35 minutes. It will be no uncommon thing 
next year, for New-Yorkers to visit Philadel- 
phia, and return the same day. 





Locomotive Enatnes.—The follosing ac- 
count of the extraordinary performance of a 
locomotive engine is taken from the London 
Morning Post, furnished us by an intelligent 


motion of internal improvement. It shows 
conclusively, that we in this country are but just 


comolive engines. Does it not show beyond a 
improvement in our internal land communica- 


tion, as the introduction of steamboats has 
upon our navigable rivers? ‘Together with 

















we doubt not, a prediction that locomotives will 
be constructed, within twenty years, to run 


gentleman, who takes great interest in the pro- 


beginning to understand the importance of Jo-} 


doubt that they are destined to effect as great y 


LAS ARGONNE 
duce a more permanent bond of union to the 
States than can otherwise possibly be effected: 


The daily performance of the engines on the 

Liverpool and Manchester railway. testifies the 

perfection which has been there attained in the. 
conveyance of light goods and passengers, thé 

ordinary rate of travelling being from 20 to 30 

miles an hour; but they seem to be excelled by 

those in the neighborhood of Glasgow in ano- 

ther very important application of the power . 
of locomotive engines, viz. the transmission of 

heavy goods, in which so great speed is not of 

such importance as the diminishing the ex- 

pense of conveyance by increasing the quanti- 

ty conveyed. The other day one of the en. 

gines on the Garnkirk and Glasgow railway, 

hauled a train of seventy loaded waggons from 

Gartkill colliery to the depot at Glasgow, a dis. 

tance of 8 miles, in one hour and five minutes. 

The gross weight of the waggons was 287% 

tons, and of the engine and tender 14 tons 7 

cwt., making a total weight of 301 tons 17 

ewt. A great proportion of the distance “is 

quite level. The ordinary resistance on a level 

line-is nine Ibs. per ton, so that the ine 

must have been exerting a power of ut 

27181 bs. The diameter of the cylinder is 124 

inches, the length of stroke 22, and the pres- 

sure at 55 Ibs. per square inch. The train ex. 

tended over a distance of upwards of 270 
yards, and presented to view a grand and inter- 
ears x spectacle, while it afforded a most wen- 
derful exhibition of locomotive power to those 
who take an interest in the pial 9: aitonal 
question of the improvement of our internat 
ineans of communication. 





The Saratoga Railroad Company have sent 
to England for another Locomotive Engine.— 
[Albany Daily Advertiser. ] . 





LivERPOOL AND Maman Raitroap— 
This stupendous undertaking, which is justly 
entitled to the lead & all such works, and has 
the greatest traffie of goods and passengers of 
any line in the ema world, yet its blemish. 
es are of « corresponding ve .. Itis: 
most absolute monopoly that has been, = 
this century; its insecurity of ng by 
night, and bungling inconveniences at the ends, 
two rises of more than one yard in a hundred 
suffered te remain upon it; the repairs of half 
ear for locomotive engines pri being up- 
wards of £12,600, must _to every one. 
that ever saw a railroad, that s must 
be wrong, and as to*the « ol 




















Raivroans, locomotive engines are yet destined 
to make neighbors of those who now reside) 


me 
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pounds or guineas r annum, 
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far remote from each other, and thereby pro- 
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Ruttoligs, with Hints te 






; tee Chro of September 17.] 


Mr. Evrror,—The art of forming Railways 
and of enduing them, as means Of ‘transport, 
with the utmost degree of cconatae velocity, 
and security, is yet in its. infancy. ‘To the pro- 
motion and construction of these works, or to 
the determination of their le success, as 































































tention of engineers, of merchants, manufactu- 
turers, agriculturists, capitalists, indeed, of all 
the enterprising portion of the community, are 
as keenly directed as were the efforts of our 


Canal Navigation.* The two most important 
enterprises of this nature now in activity—the 
Stockton and Darlington, and the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railways—have been highly lucra- 


mercantile associations of this nature, as re- 
markable as it is encouraging. In a commer- 
cial sense, the, objects of these two Railways 
are distinct ; the one being limited, almost ex- 
clusively, to the transport of coal; the other 
combining the convenience of myriads of pas- 
sengers, with the carriage of an infinite varie- 
y of merchandise. These two great, and hi- 
therto successful, experiments may not be in- 
aptly compared—as to their novelty, their pur- 
vose, their importance, and their results—to the 
tv¥o first specimens of artificial communication 
by water in this island, viz. the Sankey Naviga- 
tion, and the Duke of Bridgwater’s Canal. The 
¢ »mparison will hold good under each of these 
heads ; and I confess that Iam sanguine enough 
to think that the two Iron Ways will rival, in 
permanency of profit, the celebrated Water- 
ways referred to; and, further, that Railways 
and Canals may co-exist, with fair gain to their 
respective proprietors. But, it behoves the au- 
thors of new and similar projects to inquire di- 
ligently into the particular causes of the suc- 
cess of these first experiments; to compare 
carefully the springs whence these parent Rail- 
ways derive their traffic, with the sources re- 
lied upon as feeders to. the projected lines ; to 
investigate the most minute details of daily ex- 
pense ; to analyse rigidly the cause of wear 
tear, as well as of all interruptions and acci- 
dents; in short, to make themselves as tho- 
roughly masters of the subject, and to act with 
as nuch forethought and deliberation as an in- 
dividual would do in a private venture. It is 
not upon the engineers that reliance should be 
placed for mercantile details or points of man- 
agement; our business is simply that of work- 
men ; itis upon mature and well-digested plans, 
aided by an EFFICIENT DIRECTION, that the pros- 
perity of all associations of this nature must 
mainly depend. er 
* Professionally uninterested in Railways, [ am 
impelled to submit the following hints and ob- 
servations to the attention of the public, aud of 
Railway Proprietors, by an ardent desire to see 
Railway conveyance rendered as secure us it 
is expeditious ; and bythe conviction that this 
rreat desideratum is not only practicable, but 
its accomplishment is essential to the 
lasting profit of such undertakings. The pro- 
motion of the interests of humanity is the true 
aim and end of séience ; and Great Britain can 
furnish abundant examples to show that man- 
kind appreciates so accurately the value of what-, 
ever contributés to its welfare, that the greatest 
honors and\tortunes commonly crown the ex- 
ertions of these who are most successful in, 
ting inventions for the use of man. I 
eel, then, that no apology can be required for 


* The canalization of Great Britain has, in fact been 
Re toa of tec orion p prison apd eit promoters of 


; rst arti 
‘way in thisisland. 1 mean 


; artificial water- 

Ashton, Esq. of Wool- 

4 advanced age of ninety 
ponyeys the coal. from the 
A rail- 


. [From the London Morn-|'so interesting to society, and to ourselves, as 


durable fountains of profit, the thoughts and at-' 
immediate forefathers to the establishment of| 


tive from their outset: a fact, in the history of|! 


and| 


the, prosperity of a great enterprise, and the 
preservation of our own existence. 

The Proprietors of a Railway are as deeply 
concerned in insuring, to the utmost of their 
means, safety of life and limb to travellers, as 
in economising their own expeuditure. These 
are matters of weighty import to the Liverpool 
and Manchester and’to other established Com- 
panies ; but they are of still greater consequence 
to those recently created for uniting the metro- 
lis, by_ similar means of transport, with the 
northern -marts of commerce. The London 
and Birmingham, and the Grand Junction Rail- 
way Companies, cannot be too diligent in as- 
certaining the various causes of the casualties 
which have occurred in Railroad conveyance ; 
‘they cannot be too careful to avoid, IN THE 
ORIGINAL PLAN OF THEIR RatLway, any de- 
fects which may have had a share in occasion- 
ing accidents or hindrances on those sven 
executed. The two enterprises referred to will 
require millions of capital for their completion ; 
it is probable that the conveyance of passen- 
gers and goods will encounter, on these greater 
lengths of line, multiplied difficulties and de- 
lays ; and it is possible that yet undiscovered 
sources of personal danger may present them- 
selves. JLet it be borne in mind, too, that Rail- 
ways, once laid down, cannot be altered in their 
dimensions like a turnpike road; tunnels, 
bridges, viaducts, &c. cannct be widened or 
narrowed at pleasure ; the errors of their first 
formation will remain nearly, or altogether ir- 
remediable. m 

It will, I doubt not, be granted, by persons 
conversant with the subject, that the distance, 
FOUR FEET EIGHT INCHES, between the two 
lines of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
has been found in practice most FATALLY I:mi- 
ted, as, also, the pathway on either side of the 
lines. . These scanty spaces render the descent 
of travellers from a carriage, or the unloading 
of a luggage wagon, not only dangerous, but 
nearly impossible, should an axle break, or 
other of the not unfrequent occasions for stop- 
page arise whilst passing embankments, or deep 
perpendicular cuttings. It is unnecessary for 
me here to particularise the many other incon- 
veniences resulting from this, I fear, incura- 
ble fault in that railway. 

The running of engines or carriages off the 
rails is another frequent cause of delay to trains 
of merehandise, as well as of danger to pas- 
sengers, and inexpressibly awful would be the 
consequences Were a train of coaches (sudden- 
ly diverted towards the other line, | y some im- 
pediment on the road, or some derangement 
of the machinery) to encounter an engine pro- 
ceeding in the opposite direction. Such a crash 
might indeed be disastrous! And who will be 
bold enough to affirm that so melancloly an 
event may not reasonably be expected, sooner 
or later, to occur? 

I am not disposed, Sir, to imagine improba- 
ble, or barely possible catastrophes ; nor do | 
desire to kindle, in the breasts of persons un- 
xecustomed to travelling by railways, an appre- 
hension that this mode of conveyance is attend- 
ed with greater danger than the more usual 
ones. Suchis not my opinien. On the con- 





either by land or by water, cannot supply data 
so satisfactory, on the score of safety to tra- 
vellers, as those deducible from a comparison 
of the. number of persons conveyed along the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway with the 
number of accidents which have happened to 
them. But I do think that precautions might 
be, and oUent to be adopted, to check the re- 
currence of many accidents, particularly those, 
most to be dreaded, arising isin engines run- 
ning off the, I am aware that this has 


been very partially effected (at the Sankey Via- 
duct, and at one or two other spots considered 
dangerous) on the Liverpool and 
ailway, by a very simple and not 
a high 


as pertionianty 














sn embankment on the Bolton and Leigh 


costly contrivance, first applied vay 


ailway. 


trary I believe that the records of travelling,}} 








il-' the public expression of sentiments on subjects|'I beam of wood, , 


‘or continuous iron bar, placed parallel with and 


near to one of the rails on eaeh line, of such 
height as to present a sufficient obstacle to tle 
passage of wheels over it. — 

In laying down a new Railway, it would be 
well for Companies to consider, whether some 
such safeguard, extended throughout the line, 
should not form part of their original plan ; whe- 
ther twelve feet should not be allowed between 
the middle rails of a double Railway ; and six 
feet for the width of pathway on either side. 
An additional defence against the possibility of 
collision between approaching trains might also 
be advantageously provided, by fixing a strong 
railing of moderate height along the middle of 
the roadway, and throughout the whole extent 
of the line. This railing would serve as 2 com. 
plete barrier to passengers crossing the road, to 
the imminent danger of their lives; and it 
might be so constructed as to form a support 
for a series of low lamps, which would, in 
every respect, be more suitable to Railways 
than elevated ones ! 

I cannot but think that had the width, above 
pees cgiarp between the two lines of the 

iverpool and Manchester Railway, even with- 
out the safeguards mentioned, we should not 
have had to deplore the loss of Mr. Huskisson, 
and that the fatal calamity of the Ist of Febru. 
ary last would not have been so extensive. 
Neither these nor other similar catastrophes 
could have occurred, or can occur, were a 
breast-high railing established between the lines. 

The half-yearly Reports of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway Company are documents 
of inestimable value to all concerned in that or 
similar undertakings. The candid and just ob- 
servations of the Directors of that Railway, in 
their last Report, leave no room to doubt that 
they are impressed with a due sense of the nu- 
merous defects of the engines now employed 
by them, and that they are not only on the 
alert to discover, but also well disposed to adopt, 
such improvement as may tend to diminish the 
cost of working, or to increase the performance 
of these machines. I fully concur in their re- 
mark, that “ the locomotive engine is, beyond 
comparison, the most eligible, indeed the only 
efficient moving power for Railways ;” nor can 
[ refuse to accord to those Directors a full mea- 
sure of praise for their sagacity in selecting 
this instrument as their motive force, in pre- 
ference to horses or stationary engines, as well 
as for their fostering care of its infantine weak- 
ness. I am aware that an Edinburgh Review- 
er, and other self-sufficient (perhaps, self-inte- 
rested !) critics, have thought that, by. ordering 
engines from every aspirant to locomotive glo- 
ry, the Directors would have achieved. still 
brighter conquests. I am not the panegyrist 
of the Liverpool Directors, but this opinion is 
groundless ; and J do think that the learned 
Reviewer would act more creditably and use- 
fully by confining himself to his compilations 
and cheap-knowledge books, than by givin 
public and anonymous vent to petty tales an 
slanders on the conduct and performances of 
men, whose practical science and labors have 
accomplished more in two years; for the benefit 
of their country, than all the scribblers in all 
the Reviewers will accomplish n two centuries. 

The Locomotive Engine is a combination of 
the ideas and contrivances of many ‘heads. 
That it should, with all its imperfections, have 
been brought to its present state of usefulness 
in so short a time, is highly creditable te the 
ingenuity and exertions of the Messrs. Stephen- 
son, and of the other contributors to its actual 
mechanical form and powers. I know, how- 
ever, that various very admirable schemes for 
inereasing the power and durability of the boil- 
er, as well as for improving the general ar- 
rangement and application of the engines, are 
contemplated by different contractors, But: it 
is vain to expect that inventions, which may 
be termed rather skilful dispositions of parts 


than new discoveries, should see the light, 
when iit is consilenee | how heavy is the-experise 
ineurred by the engine-builder in experiment- 
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80 cost 
is his success, and how imm 
the ‘adoption of his improvements by his riv 
in trade. Nor can any reasonable man urge the 
Directors of a Railway to speculate in inven- 
tions ; but-they may hasten their development, 
and appropriate them to their service; they 
may, through timely encouragement, antici. 
pate, by many years, the fruits of mechanical 
skill, and brighten the prospects of their own 
and similar enterprises 

The Directors of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Railway will, I trust, pardon me for sug- 
gesting to their consideration a measure which 
might possibly accelerate the march of improve- 
ment, and, at the same time, diminish, in no 
slight degree, the amount of that weighty item 
in their disbursements, ‘‘ Locomotive Pow- 
gr.” [advise them to repeat the trial of what 
they themselves have correctly styled a “ hap- 
py expedient ;” I mean that they should renew 
the offer of a reward for that engine which 
shail unite, in the most eminent degree, the 
now welJ-ascertained requisites to its perfec- 
tion. Let the prize contended for be worthy the 
acceptance of engine-makers ; let it be such as, 
to induce them to risk a failure in the strife ; and) 
suchas, in the event of success, will constitute, | 
an ample remuneration for their skill and labor. 
i feel confident that the offer of One Thousand 
Guineas reward to the victorious candidate in 
such a contest, would be attended with results 
not less beneficial to Railways at the present 
era, than were those which came out of the 
first famous mechanical combat. 

It appears that the working and — of the 
locomotive engines, on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, cost, annually, about £24,000, 
or, in other words, THE STARTLING sUM oF £800 
PER MILE, PER ANNUM, on the length of their 
line. Two-thirds of this amount are comprised 
under the sole head of repairs; to which out- 
oings should be added the interest upon, and 
epreciation of, a large stock of tools and ma- 
terials, composing the workshops and hospi- 
tals ; the latter of which are commonly filled 
to over-flowing with sick or disabled Loco- 
motives. Surely, then, one thousand, or even 
two thousand guineas, might be well applied in 
the endeavor to diminish so large a draught 
from the profits of the Company, for wear and 
tear is an absolute and irrecoverable loss. 

I will now proceed to trace the outline of the 
broad principles on which such a trial of skill 
should be conducted; a trial which would 
bring competitors to the goal, the productions 
of whose efforts would far more than compen- 
sate the Company for the value of the stake. 

I assume, as postulates, that the average 
weight of the best engines now on the Railway 
is sufficiently great, and that two eleven-inch 
cylinders, working under a pressure of steam 
of fifty pounds.per square inch, are found to 

ssess sufficient power. I then suggest, as 

ages, the following conditions : 

1. That the maximum weight of the compet- 
ing engines shall not exceed that of the best 
engine in the Company’s employ. 

. That the maximum pressure of the steam 
shall be fixed, and shall be alike in all the 
engines ; and that the calculated power shall 
be equal to that of two clévensnek cylinders, 
with an 18-inch stroke, working under a pres- 
sure of steam of 50 Ibs. per square inch.* 

3. ‘That all the competing engines shall com 
mence working on a given day: their duty to 
be that of making complete trips, during a given 
period, between Liverpool and Manchester 
reciprocally, with trains of merchandise of a 
determinate and ascertained weight. 

4. That in the event of equaLity. of PER. 


— va 


in the 
oOmpany’s employ, their RELATIVE powers’ 
and probertsia ale be decided by — 
them to a proof of their ABSOLUTE powers an 
properties ; and that this shall be the conclu. 
sive trial. 

5. That one thousand guimeas shall be 
awarded to the constructor of that engine 
which shall have proved itself superior bot. iy 
all its competitors, and to any engine in th 
Company’s use: that the Company shall put- 
chase such engine for the sum of one thousand 
guineas, and order from its maker the next five 
engines which they may require. 

6. That five hundred guineas shall be awarded 
to the maker of the second best engine, pro- 
vided it be adjudged to possess advantages over 
the Company’s engines; and that the Com- 
pany shall purchase such engine at a fair valu- 
ation. 

Every facility should be given to the candi- 
dates, previous to the trial, to prove their en- 
gines on the line, either wiih or without loads, 
subject to the convenience and rules of the 
Company. Twelve months should elapse 
between the publication of the challenge and 
conditions, and the day on which the competi- 
tors shall enter the lists. 


I have recommended the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Company the more especially te insti- 
tute this trial, as their railway is in full opera- 
tion, and consequently they would the sooner 
reap the advantages of those results, which 
cannot but prove important to them. But the 
scheme applies with equal force to all Railways, 
and, were a combat of this nature to take place 
on the opening of a new line, and PERIODI-. 
CALLY on different lines, the whole engineer- 
ing talent of the country would feel its stimu- 
lus, and be pressed into the service of Rail- 
ways. 


In furtheranee of this design—viz., that of 
exciting the mechanical world to the improve- 
ment of Locomotive Engines, and of Railway 
conveyance generally—too great publicity can- 
not be given to all facts tending to illustrate the 
excellencies and defects of the existing system. 
A register should be kept and periodically pub- 
lished of the duty done by the engines. In one 
table might be presented a list of the engines 
in the employ of a company; the makers’ 
names; the date of their use; the construction 
of the boiler; specifying whether with or with- 
out tubes; the diameter of the cylinders, and 
length of stroke; whether placed horizontally, 
vertically, or inclined ; whether working on a 
cranked axle or otherwise ; whether actuating 
two, or all four wheels, and their size, &&c. ; the 
pressure of the steam, the kind and weight of fuel 
burnt; the nature and amount of work done ; 
the injuries sustained, and from what causes ; 
the number of hours actually worked in a week, 
&c. &c. Such are the data which ought to be 
collected and analysed by the judicious engi- 
neer before he decides on his plans and executes 
an engine ; but these facts are obtained with 
difficulty. It is, indeed, impracticable for any 
other than the mechanic residing contiguous 
to a Railway, to acquire that precise informa- 
tion on the respective merits of the various 
forms of locomotive engines in actual use, 
which can alone instruct him how to remedy 
the defects, and by what means to diminish the 
wear and tear of these costly machines. 

A concise summary of the principal proper- 
ties of a variety of engines, accompanied by a 
notice of their performance ; of the casualties 
to which they have been subjected ; of the parts 
which have needed repair or been renewed; 
arranged in a tabular form, and published 
MONTHLY, would give to the engineer, at one 








_* That the greatest latitude of construction may be 
given to enema wakae. the dimensions of the cylinders 
should be prescribed, merely the calculated power 
from the bulk of steam consumed by the number 

of strokes-of the pistons per minute. ‘This is requisite in 
a fair trial, as all the.engines, whatever 


glance, more exact and valuable knowledge 
than could be acquired by him were he to pass 
his whole time on a Railway. It would stimu- 
late the engine-men to be cleanly and diligent, 
as-their reputation would be thus identified with 
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re irs, b Monge i ete 
to.ofen ulpabl ne pr mee made ar 
the efficae icity in promoting 
rapid advance adie ion in the use 
of Steam Power, we have a case in point, from 
the effects produced by the printed 
reports of the duty done by the pamping- 
engines in Cornwall. An inspection of the 
summary table for a series of years, given in 
Mr. John Taylor’s “ Records of Mining,” will 
convinee the most sceptical of the advantages 
which have accrued to the miner from this.sys- 
tem. He will there learn that a bushel of coals, 
which, a few years since, raised only sEVEN- 
TEEN millions of pounds weight of water one 
foot in height, is now made to raise EIGHTY 
millions of pounds to the same height. This 
immense increase in the effective performance 
of the pumping-engine is chiefly attributed to 
the publicity given to the construction of vari- 
ous engines, and to the modes ofapplying their 
power. The same instrument, the 8, is 
now working a similar miracle in the mining 
districts of North Wales ; and it may be ren- 
dered equally as effectual an agent in accelera. 
ting the perfection of Locomotive Engines and 
of Railway conveyance. ! 
Facts of a still more interesting nature to the 
public might also be periodically communicated, 
not only without detriment to the proprietors of oan 
Railways, but to their manifest advantage. I 
refer to the accidents occurring, from time to 
time, to those employed or travelling on these 
roads. In the want of an authentic record of 
such casualties, (excepting in the event]of loss 
of life,) any ill-informed gossip, or penny-a-line 
man, becomes the bearer of tis version of “a 
DREADFUL ACCIDENT ON THE RAILWAY” to a 
newspaper editor, which goes the round of the 
journals, and “ frights the isle from its propri- 
ety.” Be such tale true or false, Correct or ex- 
aggerated, the reputation of the Railway equal- 
ly suffers. An antidote should be instantly ap- 
plied, and this antidote would be found in a sim- 
plé unvarnished statement of the case emana- 4 
ting from the Directors, and published by their - 
authority. I could quote numerous instances 
illustrative of the truth of these remarks, and 
am acquainted with many persons whose na- 
tural timidity has been so excited by such gar- 
bled reports of accidents, as to deter them fom 
venturing on a Railway. But werea full and 
explicit statement published of every occur. 
rence of this nature worthy of note, 
nied by a proper explanation of its. origin, the 
public would not be unduly alarmed,. 
tions would be enforced, and means would fre- 
quently be devised: for removing some of those 
impertections which still disfigure Railway con- 
veyance ; imperfections arising often from ori- 
ginal bad construction, often from mismanage- 
ment, and which are the causes (though hap- 
pily rare) of disasters to passengers. 
n the persuasion that you, Sir, are ever 
ready to lend your columns for the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the arts, I do not hesi- 
tate to request your insertion of these hints and 
observations, aren you deem them suited to 
their object, and likely to promote the perféc- 
tion of a system of travelling, of which the 
town of Birmingham is about to become a cen: 
tre. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Civi, Enoinerr.. . 


Mr. Symington, the Original Inventor of Steam 
Vessels. By Rosert Bowie. [From the 
United Service Journal, for September.] 
Mr. Ev1ror,—The article ing 

navigation contained in your last Number 

afforded me no'little pleasure, as it assi 
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that of their engines. They would become more}| To alter the 
jobservant of incipient imperfections, such as||impartial con »¥ 
of oil will, Tam pursuaded, 




































plying the power of steam,—a 


tical mechanicians, visionary and im- 

icable. ‘ 
' As to the Marquis de Jouffroy, his experi- 
ments ure so completely unknown, that, for 
any benefit derived from them, they might as 
well never have existed. And it is the general 
belief eo ser them that they were incom- 
plete, and unfit for bringing the undertaking to 
a favorable conclusion. That such a belief was 
not unfounded may be inferred from the imper- 
fect state of the steam-engine of that day, and 
the failure of the subsequent and imitative at- 
tempts said to have been made by De Blan and 
Fulton ; the latter of whom, Fulton, was only 
able to accomplish his object after having had 
an opportunity of minutely examining Mr. Sym- 
ington’s boat, receiving explicitanswers to print- 
ed questions, and jotting down his observations 
as ts was carried along the canal on board of 
the vessel. 

Contending, therefore, that the mere idea of 
the practicability of steam-navigation, without 
the ability for its realization, possesses but lit- 
tle if any value, I feel myself warranted in 
claiming for him who first successfully applics 
the power of the steam engine for the propul. 
sion of vessels, the honor and credit of the in- 
vention ; and I feel myself warranted in my 
proceeding, by the firm conviction that he was 
indebted to no one for the idea, it having occur- 
red to himself long before he became aware of} 
its ever having been entertained by others. 

In 1784 he imagined it possible for steam 
power tobe rendered applicable to terro-locomo- 
tion ; and in 1786, he exhibited in Edinburgh a 
working model of a steam-carriage. He then 
bethought himself that the same power might 
be rendered available for propelling vessels. 
His first boat appeared on Dalswinton Lake, in 
1788, and his second on the Forth and Clyde 
eanal the succeeding year. Both of which as 
completely illustrated the practicability of steam- 
navigation as.any ever since exhibited. 

In your Magzazine it is stated that the first 
boat appeared in 1789, on the Forth and Clyde 
eanal, and resembled Hull’s, in being a tug. 
This is an error, as neither the one of 1788, 
nor that of 1789, at all resembled the boat pro- 
posed by Hull; nor were they intended to be 
used solely as tugs ; and furthermore, the first 
never made its appearance upon that canal. It 
was the vessel constructed twelve years afier- 
wards for Lord Dundas, which was desigued 
to be used for dragging shipping, a purpose 
which, on several occasions, she satistactorily 
and successfully executed. : 

It has been attempted to represent the whole 
of these experiments as failures ; but too much 
respectable and unquestionable evidence can be 
adduced in their favor to render any hostile as- 
sertions likely to be either accredited or be. 
lieved—the more especially, as many practical, 
well-informed engineers have declared their 

conviction that the machinery was well con- 
trived, and its mode of application most ingeni- 
ous. Indeed the declaration.may at once be 
hazarded, that in several important points it 
possessed many advantages over that which is 
éven at present employed. And it may also be 
averred, that to be more highly prized, it needs 
but to be’better understood. 

As a proof of Mr. Symington’s ingenuity, 
and of the obstacles which genius will sur- 
mount, may be mentioned, that although Mr. 
Hull's patent rights were said to have been 
Siete gene strictly guarded, and rigidly en- 

orced, Mro’Symington invented and brought 
into use an improved steam-engine, which was 
ore simple, manageable, and economical for 
many purposes than that of his celebrated con- 
tempo and competitor, withont, in the 
sl egree, rendering himself_Jiable to the 
charge of encroachment. And he gave still 
further" 9 of a veetive powers by dis- 
mis beam—a desideratum so important 
Sito have called forth the. following ane 


been pronounced, by skilful), 


for ma. ‘this communication. “And if the beanr sh 


ever be dismissed, and a rotatory motion ob- 
tained, the triumph over. ineftia and friction 
will raise the i still higher.” 

I hive the honor to be, 


ir, your most obe- 
dient servant, 


Ronert Bowie. 





[From the Mechanics’ Magazine.| 

Trave tine sy Srram on Common Roaps. 
—Although the siate of the roads in this 
country will not at present allow us to 
be very sanguine of the advantages to be 
derived from carriages propelled by steam, 
we are satisfied that our readers will be gra- 
tified to possess a record of what is doing in 
other countries, and we hope it will rouse 
them to fresh exertions in promoting inter- 
nal improvements here. The annexed ac- 
podie of the “Triumph” steam carriage, 














gas a 


two most valuable correspondents to that 
journal’ One of them, Mr. J. O. N. Rutter, 
has been for several years looked up to as 
an authority on most subjects connected with 
engineeting. He claims to be the inventor 
of a method of substituting water for fuel in 
steam engines, alluded to at page 117, Vol. 
II. of this Magazine, and has stated that it 
has succeeded equal to his most sanguine 
expectations at the gas works in Lymington, 
of which he is the superintendant. 

If our information is correct, we shall 
have it in 6ur power to prove that the cre. 
dit of the invention is due to aa American 
cilizen ; and a patent was taken out for it in 
1817, by Mr. James Morey, of New-Hamp- 
shire. Why it has not been acted upon we 
are-at present uninformed, but we hope in 








| 7 
from a recent number of the London Me. 
ichanies’ Magazine, will be read with interest, | 


jas also the observations it has elicited from | 


The Triumph Steam Carriage. [From the 
London Mechanics’ Magazine. | 

Str,—! did not intend to send you the pre- 
fixed ruugh drawing of my little Triumph 
steam carriage until I could faithfully inform 
you of its full powers, in regard to speed 
and weight propelled ; but, from considera- 
tions of expense and ill health, delay suc- 
ceeds to delay until I fear some claims of 
priority, which I pretend to, may be denied 
to me. It is the little carriage, (built in 
1828, and first mentioned in your Journal 
of 29th May, 1830,) improved in construc- 
tion, but the same in principle, and which 
was the first that ever ascended a rise of 
one in six; the chief alteration is the appli- 
cation of two main levers, to obviate the ne- 
cessity of having very large wheels. 

It is built on what I at present consider 
the best principles pf my theory, namely, 
placing nearly the whole weight, when in 
motion and needful, on the propelling wheels, 
giving a varying leverage to the power, to 
any required extent, and making the line of 
direction of the power, when acting on the 
propelling wheels, to be such that its action 
and re-action shall as near as possible be 





froin the writer of the article which has led to 





parallel with the line of progress, by caus- 





our next to be able to give a full description 
of it, accompanied with such drawings as 
inay be requisite.—[Ep. Merci. Mag. ] 








ling the fore carriage to have a tendency by 
its weight to propel the hinder part. 

The main axle, wheels, and springs of 
this carriage, are so attached to the carriage 
frame that they can be shifted backward or 
forward to vary the centre of gravity of the 
whole at pleasure, and also keep the endless 
chain stretched. 

A A is the tubular boiler; B, tubular 
chimney and steam chest; C, steam pipe, 
cased deep in flannel, &c. ; D, a pair of 
cylinders, pistons, &c. working an endless 
chain wheel on the crank shaft and two 
small fly-wheels ; E, another endless chain 
wheel, either fast or loose on the main axle ; 
F, a pin on each fly-wheel, working alter- 
nately two main levers, that catch in two 
clutch wheels fixed on the main axle; G, 
coke box and water cistern ; H, feed door in 
the chimney ; I, pilot pole. 

As soon as the engines start, the pins F 
on the fly-wheels begin, by means of the 
connecting rods, to pull at the main levers, 
which levers, by a re-action 9 they are in 
gear), have a tendency to lift the fore car- 
riage off the ground, (I have seen it thus 
lified. quite off,)i, By this operation the 
weight of the fore carriage is partly thrown 
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‘carriage, as the steam, with a varying lever- 















on tye hind wheels, “increasing their inter- 
locking force with the ground, and’ at the 
same time teuds to pull them round by its 
gravity. Note, I do not mean to say that 
power is thereby gained, as all power comes 
from the steam, but that the power is acting 
in its best direction, being a transfer of the 
power of the steam to the gravity of the fore 


age, camhot well act direct on the main axle, 
When the road is level and good, the main le- 
vers are in a few seconds put out of gear, and 
the unvarying endless chain, E, put in. 

I would say a word or two to Mr. Alexan- 
der Gordon and the ultra locomotionists. 
Steam locomotion on common roads is no 
longer a question of possibility, but of eco- 
nomy. Messrs. Ogle and Summers coul¢ 
tell, if they would, how much cheaper ( 
dearer) they went to Liverpool by steam 
than if horses had taken them (including 
wear and tear, but rejecting accidents) ; and 
Sir C. Dance could state his profits on the 
Cheltenham road. Both these and other par- 
ties richly deserve public assistance. But 
no! somebody will have a monument when 
dead, but no help whilst living. Yet the 
public is not to blame: for to whom of the 
many projectors must it extend its bounty? 

‘There was once a carriage and four horses 
went twenty miles an hour, at Newmarket, 
for a wager, and won it, yet the mails still are 
conveyed at half that speed. These Ultras 
forget that steam pistons cannot go more 
than 24 miles an hour, and at that rate they 
will, like a horse, do a great deal of work ; 
but if they must propel any thing at 20 miles 
an hour, they must either have little to pro- 
pel or there must be a great many of them ; 
and the question is, can these many be kept 
cheaper than horses? ‘This waits for proof. 
Locomotion is a darling theme of mine, but 
I have paid my visit to Utopia, and am come 
back. I wish again and again some one 
would build an 8 or 10 horse-power steam 
drag, to work one of the stage waggons at 
about its present rate of going, and then see 
what power could be spared for increasing 
the speed. SaxvLa. 

March 14, 1833. 


Srr,—“ Saxula” has named his carriage 
the “ Triumph” ; but I shall not consider the 
triumph complete until he has run it daily 
for six or twelve months on a common road, 
and given an accurate statement of the costs 
arising from wear and tear, fuel, attendance, 
and interest of capital. It is no proof that 
the anxiously desired object has been at- 
tained,—of running steam carriages on com- 
mon roads,—because a carriage has been 
constructed that will run a certain distance at 
a certain rate, with a certain: number of pas- 
sengers or tons of merchandize. Many im- 
portant undertakings have proved splendid 
failures, simply, as I conceive, on account 


of the conditions implied in their principle] 


being imperfectly understood, or totally ne- 
glected. The necessary conditions for loco- 
motive carriages on common roads may, I 
think, be clearly ascertained by a careful at- 
tention to those employed on railroads. If 
the published statements in reference to the 
engines at work on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railroads are to be credited, it ap- 
pears that, with friction and abrasion at a 
minimum, those engines involve a prodigious 

(Capital in their original construc. 
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n subsequent repairs. Now, 
, should be found advisable to go 











to a considerable expense in the construc: 


tion of any future railroad, either in polish-!\power of the engine were increased prop 
ing it or in having a double line of road,/jtionately.  “Saxula” may perhaps here ask. 


each inclining throughout its whole length, 
but in opposite directions; and if, by these 
or any other arrangements, it should be found 
that the first expense of engines and their 
subsequent wear and tear would be thereby 
reduced, should we be any nearer than we 


are at present to turnpike road engines? I 


rather think we should be farther off than 
ever. On railroads, the friction, the agita- 
tion, and the consequent abrasion of surface, 
are found to be the chief impediments to 
success. How, therefore, can we expect to 
succeed, where we have to contend with 
more friction, more agitation, more abrasion, 
and, last, but not least, inequalities of sur- 
face, which do not exist on railroads? Far! 
be it from me to think or say that the object is, 
unattainable ; many more ualikely things! 
have happened,.and will doubtless continue} 
io do so almost every day. But we never 
can move safely towards a result uatil we! 
thoroughly understand the principles of our, 
experiment, and make ourselves conversant; 
with its conditions. I wish “ Saxula” suc-, 
cess, and I siacerely hope he will favor your, 


obtains in his experiments on this interest- 
ing subject. J. O. N. Rurrer. 
April 18, 1833. 


Sin,—Some time has now elapsed since 
you favored me with the insertion -of a few 
lines on long and short cranks, which I ha- 
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of a short crank, provided the cylindrical 
||—-but why cumber your engine with more 
power than is actually necessary? ‘Let him 
\makeShis engine on that principle, and run 
‘it on a road—not one rolled and brushed for 
| the purpose—and he will soon find he will 
\|be “ put to a stand still.” Hills are not the 
jonly obstacles which present themselves 
(Mr. Gurney well knows this). Newly. 
jformed roads, or repaired ones, are much 
more serious objectiors to steam carriages 
jon common roads. We will suppose a road 
(as is often the case) repaired at intervals, . 
jof say a quarter of a mile—would the “staid 
|jand sure” pair of long levers be used? or al- 
|ternately levers and cranks, to the great an- 





machinery ? 


but little comment. 


noyance of passengers, and prejudice of the 
So many delays would com- 
pletely do away with steam travelling, if there 
were no other objections to it. 

But the objections to such a mode of ‘con- 
veyance on common roads, compared with 
railroads, are so numerous, and rendered so 
obvious by the daily experience on the Liv- 
erpool and Manchester railway, as to need > 
I understand the esti- 


readers, from time to time, with the data he||mated cost of an engine for common foads, 


capable of conveying about 20 passengers, 
is £1,500, while the utmost speed which 
could with safety, or otherwise, be accom- 
'iplished, would be 12 to 14 miles per hour. 
||Now, an engine capable of conveying up- 
|wards of 300 passengers in covered carri- 
jages on a railway, at 20 miles per hour, costs 


zarded in opposition to the theory of locomo-| only £800 or £900. The wear and tear of 
ion promulgated by your ingenious corres-||an engine on high roads is also very consi- 
pondent ‘ Saxula,” in which | promised the| derably greater than that on a railroad, ow- 


result of a series of experiments I had then||ing to irregularity of surface. 


I believe at 


in contemplation, but which I have been un-|/15 miles per hour it would be 7 times great- 
able to accomplish, from want of time,jer, and the force of traction 12 times as 


change of residence, &c. 
ever, that my not having fulfilled my engage- 
ment may not debar me from your pages, I 
beg, as a constant reader, to offer a few re- 


Trusting, how-!|great. 


Supposing, therefore, that only the 
same consumption of fuel should take place, 
|the diminished number of passengers would, 
‘jof course, raise the fares in due proportion. 


marks which have suggested themselves But certainly the expediency of using lo- 


since reading the account of the “’Triumph 
Steam Carriage” in your Journal of the 6th 
of April last. 

I am still at a loss to comprehend what 
advantage “ Saxula” anticipates from the use 
of the main levers over that of an ordinary 
crank, ‘save that he will by that means be 
able to increase his power at a very great 
reduction of speed, and, I conceive, a great 
waste of power at the same time. In the 


|comotives on. common roads can only be 
|proved or disproved by actual experience. 
\|f heartily agree with “Saxula” in wishing 
\jsome practical results to be- given forth by 
‘|the numerous and extensive speculators in 
jsuch machines. I am afraid “Saxula” will 
|find himself in error, when he states that an 
jengiue of two horses’ actual power will be able 
|to accomplish the labor of two horses on 
common roads. This is daily proved to be 


first place, dues he mean to deny that a short jimpossible : even on a railroad a portion of | 


crank would accomplish the same end, pro- 
vided the power were increased in due in- 
verse ratio, and to uphold that more can be 


power is lost by the re-action, or backslid- 
ing (if I may so term ‘it), produced by the 
deposition of extraneous matter on the sur- 


accomplished by the use of long cranks, or |face of the rail, which causes the wheel, or 


main levers, than by short ones? If so, I 
need say no more, for of that [ shall never 
be convinced. Again, if the adhesion be- 
tween the periphery and the road be sufh- 
cient to enable him with his long lever to 
lift the fore carriage off the ground, where 
is there any necessity for an increased re- 
sistance or interlocking force? Such a ten- 
dency would only cause a loss of power ard 
straining tothe machinery, besides which there 


would be an irregularity in the motion of of from 14 to 18 miles per hour. 


the vehicle, which would also be attended 
with very sérious waste of power, arising 
from the reciprocal action of the main lev- 
ers. Although “ Saxula” may have accom- 
plished the ascent of a hill, having an incli- 





uation of 1 in 6, 1 still maintain that the 
‘same thing might be accomplished by means: 


+a 


rather the engine, to retrograde in a slight 
degree. This I have proved very frequent-- 
ly when travelling on the above railway. I 
jhave in fine weather invariably found that 
86 beats or strokes of the engine are neces- 
sary to traverse the distance between the 
t mile distance accurately measured, thus 
proving that 2 revolutions are Jost in each 
1ustance, the wheel being precisely 5 feet 
jdiameter. This I have observed at 

At 25° - 
jmiles per hour nearly 44 revolutions are 
jlost, ‘This, I think, would militate greatly 
jagaitst “ Saxula’s” two horses. ‘ae 


| Tam, sir, yours, &c. 














Liverpool, May 7, 1833.. ‘ rae 









































































Wonders of the 
from ig hom on the Di 
e- 

7 he universe we find all things con- 
structed and arranged on the plan of bound. 
less and universal variety. In the anima! king- 
dom ,there have been actually ascertained 
about sixty thousand different species of living 
creatures. . There are about 600 species of 
mammalia, or animals that suckle their young, 
most of which are quadrupeds—4000 species 
of birds, 3000 species of fishes, 700 species 
of reptiles, and 44,000 species of insects.* 
Besides these, there are about 3000 species 
of shell fish, and perhaps not less than eighty 
or a hundred thousand species of animal- 
cyles invisible to the naked eye; and new 
species are daily discovering, in consequence 
of the zeal and industry of the lovers of na- 
tural history. As the system of animated 
nature has never yet been thoroughly ex- 
plored, we might safely reckon the number 
of species of animals of al] kinds as amount- 
ing to at least three hundred thousand. We 
are next to consider that the organical struc- 
ture of each species consists of an immense 
multitude of parts, and that all the species 
are infinitely diversified—differing from each 
other in their forms, organs, members, facul- 
ties, and motions. They are of all shapes 
and sizes, from the microscopic animalcu- 
lum, ten thousand times less than a mite, to 
the elephant and the whale. They are dif- 
ferent in respect of the construction of their 
sensitive organs. In regard tothe eye, some 
have this organ placed in the front, so as to 
look directly forward, as in man; others 
have it so placed as to take in nearly a whole 
hemisphere, as in birds, hares, and conies ; 
some have it fixed, and others: moveable ; 
some have two globes or balls, as quadru- 
peds; some have four, as snails, which are 
fixed in their horns; some have eight, set 
like a locket of diamonds, as spiders ; some 
have several hundreds, as flies and beetles, 
and others above twenty thousand, as the dra- 
pees and several species of butterflies. 

regard.to the ear—some have it large, 
erect, and open, as in the hare, to hear the 
least approach of danger ; in some it is co- 
vered to keep out noxious bodies; and in 
others, as in the mole, it is lodged deep and 
backward in the head, and fenced and guard- 
ed from external injuries. With regard to 
their clothing—some have their bodies co- 
vered with hair, as quadrupeds; some with 
feathers, as birds; some with scales, as 
fish ; some with shells, as the tortoise ; 
some only with skin; some with stout 
and firm armor, as the rhinoceres ; and 
others with prickles, as the hedgehog and 
porcupine—all nicely accommodated to the 
nature of the animal and the element in 
which it lives. These coverings, teo, are 
adorned with diversified beauties ; as ap- 
pears in the plumage of birds, the feathers 
of the peacock, the scales of the finny tribes, 
the hair of quadrupeds, and the variegated 
ome and coloring of the tropical shell -fish— 

ties which, in point of symmetry, polish, 
texture, variety, and exquisite coloring, mock 





sion ef Know- 


_ every attempt of human: art to copy or to 


imitate 





[Arranged 






seen. In the scales of fishes, for example, 
we perceive an infinite number of diversified 
specimens of the most curious workmanship. 
Some of these are of a longish form, some 
round, some triangular, some square; in 
short, of all imaginable variety of shapes. 
Some are armed with sharp prickles, as in 
the perch and sole ;* some have smooth 
edges, as in the tench and codfish; and even 
in the same fish there is a considerable va- 
riety, for the scales taken from the belly, 
the back, the sides, the head, and other parts, 
are all different from each other. In the 
scale of a perch we perceive one piece of 
delicate mechanism, in the scale of a had- 





dock} another, and in the scale of a sole 
beauties different from both. 

We find some of them ornamented with a 
prodigious number of concestric flutings, too 
near each other and too fine to be easily 
enumerated. ‘These flutings are frequently 
traversed by others diverging from the cen. 
tre of the scale, and proceeding from thence 
in a straight line to the circumference. On 
every fish there are many thousands of these 
variegated pieces of mechanism. A small 
part of the feather of a peacock,t one-thir- 
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* Fig. 1 represents the scale of a sole-fish as it appears 
through a good microscope. C D E F represents that part 
of the seale which appears on the outside of the fish, an:i 
A BC D the part which adheres to the skin, being furrow- 
ed, that it may hold the faster. It is terminated by pointed 
spikes, every alternate one being longer than the interja- 
cent ones, , 

t_ Fig. 2 is the scale of a haddock, which appears divari- 
cated like a piece of net-work. 

t Fig. 3 represents a small portion or fibre of the feather 
of a peacock, only one-thirtieth of an inch in extent, as it 
pears in the microscope. The small fibres of these fea- 
t appear, through this instrument, no less beautiful than 
jthe whole feather does to the naked eye. -Each of the 





sprigs or hairs on each side of the fibre, as C-D, D C, ap- 





Not only in. the objects-which are visible 
to the unassisted eye, but also in those which 


can only be perceived by the help of micro.||* 


scopes, is the characteristic of variety to be 
ee ‘ a 

i of all these apecies be | the 
magaifcent collections inthe Meum of Nati ‘ ry 


eat 
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pears to consist of a multitude of bright shining parts, 
which are a congeries of small plates, &c. e under 
sides of each of these plates are. very darkand opaque, re- 
rown upon them. like the foil of a 
5 but their upper sides seem to cunsist of a 
exceeding] 








ecting all the rays 








tieth of -an finch in Jength, appears: m Ikss 
beautiful ma whole feather does to the 
naked eye, exhibiting a multitade of bright 
shining parts, reflecting first one color andi 
then another in the most vivid manner.. 
The wings of all kinds of insects, too, pre-- 
sent an infinite variety, no less captivating: 
to the mind than pleasing to the eye. They: 
appear strengthened an the: 





distended qby 
finest bones, and covered with the lightest: 
membranes. Some of them are adornedi 
with neat and beautiful feathers, and many 
of them provided with the finest articulations 
and foldings for the wings, when they are 
withdrawn.and about to be folded up in their 
cases. The thin membranes of the wings 
appear beautifully divaricated with thousands 
of little points, like silver studs. The wings 
of some flies are filmy, as the dragon-fly ; 
others have them stuck over with short bris. 
tles, as the flesh.fly ; some have rows of fea. 
thers along their ridges, and borders round 
their edge, as in poate some have hairs, and 
others have hooks, placed with the greatest 
regularity and order. In the wings of moths 
and butter-flies there are millions of small 
feathers of different shapes,* diversified with 
the greatest variety of bright and vivid co. 





lors, each of them so small as to be altogeth-- 
er invisible to the naked eye. 

The variety of forms in which animal life 
appears, in those invisible departments of cre- 
ation which the microscope has enabled us 
to explore, is truly wonderful and astonish- 
ing. Microscopic animals are so different 
from those of the larger kinds, that scarcely 
any analogy seems to exist between them ; 
and one would be almost tempted to suppose 
that they lived in consequence of laws di- 
rectly opposite to those which preserve man 
and the other larger animals in existence. 
When we endeavor to explore this region of 
animated nature, we feel as if we were enter- 
ing on the confines of a new world, and sur- 
veying a new race of sentient existence. 
The number of these creatures exceeds all 
human caiculation. Many hundreds of spe- 
cies, all differing in their forms, habits, and 
motions, have already been detected and de- 
scribed, but we have reason to believe that 
by far the greater part is unexplored, and per- 
haps forever hid from the view of man. ey 
are of all shapes and forms: some of them 
appear like minute atoms, some like globes 
and spheroids, some like hand-bells, some like 
wheels turning on an axis, some like double- 
headed monsters, some like cylinders, some 
have a worm-like appearance, some have 
horns, some resemble eels, some are like long 
hairs, one hundred and-fifty times as long as 
they are broad, some like spires and cupolas, 
some like fishes, and some like animated ve- 
getables. Some of them are almost wisible 
to the naked eye, and some so stnall that the 
breadth of a human hair would cover fifty or 
a hundred of them, and others so minute that 
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willions of millions of them might be con- 
tained within the compass of a square inch. 
In every pond and ditch, and almost in every 
puddle, in the infusions of pepper, straw, 
grass, oats, hay, and other vegetables, in 
paste and vinegar, and in the water found in 
oysters, on almost every plant and flower, 
and in the rivers, seas, and oceans, these 
creatures are found in such numbers and va- 
‘riety as almost to exceed our conception or 
belief. A class of these animals, called 
Medusa, has been found so numerous as to 
discolor the ocean itself. Captain Scoresby 
found the number in the olive-green sea to 
be immense. A cubic inch contained sixty- 
four, and consequently a cubic mile would 
contain 23,888,000,000,000,000 ; so that, if 
one person should count a million in seven 
days, it would have required that eighty thou- 
sand persons should have started at the crea- 
tion of the world to have completed the enu- 
meration at the present time. Yet, all the 
minute auimals to which we now allude are 
furnished with numerous organs of life as 
well as the larger kind, some of their inter- 
nal movements are distinctly visible, their 
motions are evidently voluntary, and some of 
them. appear to be possessed of a considera- 
ble degree of sagacity, and to be fond of each 
other’s society.* 

In short, it may be affirmed without the 
least hesitation, that the beauties and varie- 
ties which exist in those regions of creation 
which are invisible to the unassisted eye are 
far more numerous than all that appears to a 
common observer in the visible economy of 
nature. How far this scene of creating pow- 
er and intelligence may extend beyond the 
range of our microscopic instruments, it is 
impossible for mortals to determine ; for the 
finer our glasses are, and the higher the mag- 
nifying powers we apply, the more nume- 
rous and varied are the objects which they 
exhibit to our view. And as the largest 
telescope is insufficient to convey our views 
to the boundaries of the great universe, so 

_Wwe may justly conclude that the most power- 
‘ful microscope that has been or ever will be 
constructed will be altogether insufficient to 
guide our views to the utmost limits of the 
descending scale of creation. 


We shall now continu? our illustrations : 


Fig. 1, represents a mite, 
which has eight legs, with 
five or six joints in each, 
two feelers, a small head in 
proportion to its body, a 
sharp snout and mouth like 
that of a mole, and two little 
eyes. The body is of an 
oval form, with a number 
of hairs like bristles issuing from it, and the 
legs terminate in two hooked claws. 











* The following extract from Mr. Baker's description of 
the hair-like animalcule will illustrate some of these posi- 
tions. A small quarttity of the matter containing these ani- 
malcules having been put into a jar of water, it so happen- 
ed that one part went down immediately to the bottom, 
while the other continued floating on the top. When 
things had remained for some time in this condition, each 
of these swarms of animalcules began to grow weary of its 
situation, and had a mind to change its quarters. Both 
armies, therefore, set out at the same time, the one proceed- 
ing upwards and the other downwards ; so that after some 
time they met in the middle. A desire of knowing how they 

behave on this occasion engaged the observer to 

wateh them geome and, to his surprize, he saw the 
army that was marching. upwerds open to the right and 
pe i. make roum for those that were descending. Thus, 
rw confi or intermixture, each held on its way ; 
the army.that was going up marching in two columns to 









Fig. 2 represents a micro- 
scopic animal which was found 
in an infusion of anemony. 
The surface of its back is co- 
vered with a fine mask, in the 
form of a human face ; it has 
three feet on each side, and a tail, which 
comes out from under the mask. ‘ 

Fig. 3 is ay animalcula 
found in the infusion of old 
thay. A shows the head, 
with the mouth opened wide, 
and its lips furnished with 
numerous hairs; B is its 
forked tail ; D its intestines, 

nd C its heart, which may 
be seen in regular motion. 
he circumference of the 
ody appears indented like 





the teeth of a saw. 

Fig. 4 shows the wheel-ani- 
mal, or vorticella. It is found in 
rain-water that has stood some 
days in leaden gutters, or in hol- 
lows of lead,on the tops of houses. 
The mostjremarkable part of this 
animalcula is its wheel-work, which 
consists of two semi-circular in- 
struments, round the edges of 
which many little fibrilla move 
themselves very briskly, sometimes with a 
kind of rotation, and sometimes in a trem- 
bling or vibratory manner. Sometimes the 
wheels seem to be entire circles, with teeth 
like those of the balance-wheel of a watch ; 
but their figure varies according to the de- 
gree of their protusion, and seems to depend 
upon the will of the, animal itself; a is the 
head and wheels, } is the heart, where its 
systole and diastole are plainly visible, and 
the alternate motions of contraction and dila- 
tation are performed with great strength and 
vigor, in about the same time as the pulsa- 
tion of a man’s artery. This 
animal assumes various shapes, 
one of which is represented at 
Fig. 5, and becomes occasional. 
ly a case for all the other paris 

of the bedy. 

Fig. 6 represents an insect 
with net-like arms. It is*found 
in cascades where the water 
runs very swif.. Its body ap- 
pears curiously turned as on a 
lathe, and at the tail are three 
sharp spines, by which it raises 
itself and stands upright in the 
water; but the mest curious 
apparatus is about its head, 
where it is furnished with two \ 
instruments, like. fans or nets, 
which serve to provide its food. ‘These it 
frequently spreads out and draws in again, 
and, when drawn up, they are 
folded together with the ut- 
most nicety and exactness. 
When this creature does not 
employ its nets, it thrusts out 
a pair.of sharp horns, and puts 
on a different appearance, as 
in Fig. 7, where it is shown 
magnified about 400 times. 




















the in one column tothe hot- 
each had ‘the direction of wise 





_ Fig. 8 is another animalcula, 

found in the same infusion, called \ 

a tortoise, wi-h an umbilical tail. 

It stretches out and contracts itself 

very easily, sometimes assuming a 

round figure, which it retains only 

for a moment, then opens its mouth 

to a surprizing width, forming nearly the cir- 


cumference of a circle. Its motion is very 


surprizing and singular. 

. 7 Fig. 9 is the .rep 
of an animalcula found in the 
infusion of the bark of an ‘oak. 
Its body is composed of several 
ringlets, that enter one mto an- 
other, as the animal contracts 
itself. Ata } are two lips; fur. 
nished with moveable hairs; it 
pushes out of its mouth a snout 
composed of several pieces 
sheathed in each other, as‘at e. A kind of 
horn, d, is sometimes protruded from the 
breast, composed of furbelows, which slide 
into one another like the drawers of a pocket 
telescope. 

Fig. 10 is an animalcula, called 
great{mouth, which is}found in se- 
veral infusions. Its mouth takes 
up half the length of its body ; its 
inside is filled with darkish spots, 
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and its hinder part terminated with 
a singular tail. 1 
[Fig. 11 repre- 
sents the proteus, so 
named on account of its as- 
~ suming a great number of dif- 
n 
@ ferent shapes. Its most com- 
@ mon shape bears a resemblance 
to that of a swan, and it swims 
to and fro with great vivacity. When it is 
alarmed, it suddenly draws in its long neck, 
transforming itself into the shape represent- 
ed at m, and at other times it puts fortha 
new head and neck, with a kind of wheel ma- 
chinery, as at n. 

Fig. 12 is the globe ani- 
mal, which appears exactly 
globular, having no appear- 
ance of either head, tail, or 
fins. It moves in all direc- 
tions, forwards or back- 
wards, up or down, either 
rolling over and over like a 
bowl, spinning horizontally like a top, or 
gliding along smoothly without turning itself 
at all. When it pleases, it can turn round, 
as it were upon an axis, very nimbly, with- 
out removing out of its place. " It is transpa- 
rent, except where the circular black spots 
are shown; it sometimes. appears as if dot- . 
ted with points, and beset with short move. 
able hairs or bristles, which are probably 
the instruments by which its motions are per- 
formed. i 

Fig. 13 shows a species of animal- 
cule called soles, found in infusions of 
straw and the ears of wheat; o is the 
mouth, which is sometimes extended 

“~~ to a great width, p is the tail. 

Fig. 14 represents an ani- ‘ 
mal found iman_ infusion~ of } citron 
flowers. Its head is very short, and 








adorned with two horns like those 
of a deer; its body appears to be co- 
vered with scales, and its tail long, 


and swift in motion. ie 


Ce 


Fig. 15 is a representation 
of the eels which are found 
in paste and stale vinegar. 
The most remarkable pro- 
perty of these animals is 
hat they are viviparous. If 
one of them is cut through ‘ 
near the middle, several __ ie a 
oval bodeateat different at issue forth, 
which are young anguilla, each coiled upin 
its proper membrane. A hundred and up- 











warcs of the young ones have been seen to 
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sue from the body of one single eel, ‘which 

aceK ip, for their prodigious increase. 

Fig. 16 exhibits a species of 
animalecula ‘shaped like bells with 
long tails, by which they fasten 

- themselves to the roots of duck- 

»-aweed, in which they were found. 

- ‘They dwell in colonies, from ten to fifteen in 

Tt may not be improper to remark, that 
no engraving can give an adequate idea of 
the objects referred to above; and, there- 
fore, whoever wishes to inspect nature in all 
her minute beauties and varieties must have 
recourse to the microscope itself. 

What we already know of these unex- 
plored and inexplorable regions gives us an 
amazing conception of the intelligence and 
wisdom of the Creator, of the immensity of 
his nature, and of the infinity of ideas which, 
faring every portion of past duration, must 
have been present before his all.comprehen- 
sive mind. What an immense space in the 
seale of animal life intervenes between an 
animalcule, which appears only the size of a 
visible point, when magnified 500,000 times, 
and a whale, a hundred feet long and twenty 
broad! The proportion of bulk between the 
one of these beings and the other is nearly 
as 34,560,000,000,000,000,000 to 1. Yet 
all the intermediate space is filled up with 
animated beings of every form and order! 
A similar variety obtains in the vegetable 
kingdom. It has been calculated, that some 
plants which grow on rose leaves, and other 
shrubs, are so small that it would require 
more than a thousand of them, to equal in 
bulk a single plant of moss; and if we com. 
pare a stem of moss, which is generally not 
above one-sixtieth of an inch, with some of 
the large trees in Guinea and Brazil of twen- 
ty feet diameter, we shall find the bulk of the 
one will exceed that of the other no less-than 
2,985,984,000,000 times, which multiplied 
by 1,000 wil! produce 2,985,984,000,000,000, 
the number of times which the large tree 
exceeds the rose-leaf plant. Yet this im- 
mense interval is filled up with pla: ts and trees 
of évery form and size! With good reason, 
then, may we adopt the language of the in- 
spited writers,—“ How manifold are thy 
works, O Lord! In wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” 





To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 
PumavetpHia, Oct. 24th, 1833. 
Sir,—Should you think the following sug- 
gestion worthy your notice, I would be much 
obliged to you to call the attention of some of: 
your scientific and mechanical correspondents 
to it, through the columns of your valuable Jour- 
nal. I have lately been desired by a friend in 
London, to forward to him some particular ac- 
counts of the different steamboats now in ope- 
ration in waters near you, and particularly, on 
the Hudson, and of recent experiments, &c. 
&>.; but I have as yet not been able to find 
any work on the subject, which contains the 
desired information ; and further, on examin. 
ing all the different works that touch on the 
subject, I perceive they merely tell of wonder- 
ful experiments made in England, and in my 
opinion, these whicd are recorded as wonderful 
are not to be mentioned in the same day, with 
those practical machines now jn daily use on 
our Waters, cot am persuaded that should 
some person, fully competent, publish a smal! 
work containing a eis Sietens of the dif. 
ferent-engines and boats now in operation, say 
on the Hudson and East rivers, that they 
would receive ample compensation from the 
sale of the work, as well as confer a lasting 





|\munication, with a‘hope that it may induce 
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CULTURE, &c. _ 











as being something worthy of American in- 

dustry. Your friend and subscriber, 
G. W. A: 

We cheerfully give place to the above com- 


some one familiar with the subject to supply 
a work of the character referred to; and will 
endeavor, if no one eise is disposed to under- 
take it, to obtain, and publish in the Journal, 
some account of our best steamboats, both on 
the North and East rivers. 





{For the American Railroad J ournal.] 

Mr. Epiror,—Should the Boston and Pro- 
vidence Railroad Company refuse, on equitable 
Aeris, to unite with the Rhode Island Railroad 
Companies, would it not be desirable to the 
Worcester Railroad Company, much of the 
stock of which is owned in this city, to 
unite their road to the Providence and Boston 
Railroad, by a branch intersecting their road 
near Boston, striking the valley of the Charles 
river, and through Wrentham to the line of the 
State of Rhode Island; and by making terms 
with the Providence and Boston Company, 
who have twelve miles exclusive privilege, com- 
mencing at Fox Point, would be enabled to 
command the principal travel on this great tho- 
roughfare from Boston to Providence and Long 
Island Sound. A privilege to make said branch 
no doubt could be obtained of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. X. 





[From the Mobile Register and Patriot of 24th Oct.) 

Marine Raitway.—A model of a newly construct- 
ed Marine Railway has been leit at our office by 
Lieut. Gedney of the United-States navy for the in. 
spection of the public. We understand that it has 
received the decided approbation of the Board of 
Navy commissioners, as well as of practical me- 
chanics who have examined it,jand that measures 
have been taken for testing its value by a Gentle- 
man at Charleston who is erecting a railway on a 
scale sufficiently large to haul up ships of any size.’ 
The principle and the machinery are extremely sim-| 
ple, and we would invite the attention of those inter-| 
ested inthe establishment near this city to the model| 
now on the table of the Reading Room. 








Bristol and London Railway.—The people of 
Bristol are going to make a bold effort to restore the 
prosperity of that once flourishing and still important 
city, by forming a railway thence to London. It is 
calculated that this undertaking, which is to be call- 
ed the Great Western Railway, will cost three mil- 
lions, to be raised in shares of £100 each. ‘The for- 
mation of such a line of communication will be of 
great utility, notonly to Bristol, but to the whole of 
the west of England, and to the southern counties of 
Ireland and Wales. Theintercourse and traffic along 
it will be immense. The passengers between Lon- 
don and all parts of the counties of Berks, Wilts, 
and Gloncester, Heveford, Monmouth, Glamorgan, 
Somerset, Devonshire, Cornwall, and a very large 
portion of those from the south of Ireland will travel 
along it. Amongst thecities and towns it will touch, 
or be likely to be united with by branch roads, are 
Windsor, Oxford, Reading, Newbury, Sallsbury, 





Tidvil, whilst all other travellers proceeding to Lon-| 
don from Bridgewater, Taunton, Exeter, Plymouth, | 
Falmouth, and the other towns of the west will avail: 
themselvs of it.from Bristol to the metropolis. ‘The 
Trish counties principally benefit'ed will be those ly-| 
ing to the south of Dublin. Amongst the most im-| 
portant articles in the oarrying department. will be the; 
agricultural produce of Berks and Wiltshire, the! 
woollen manufactures of Gloucester and ‘Somerset- 
shire, the iron and coal of-south Wales, the West! 
India and other produce imported into Bristol, and, 
the corn and cattle of Wexford, Waterford, Cork,; 
&c. When the railway is formed, of which there is! 
littlé boult, Bristol will be one of the greatest tho. 
roughfares in the Britirhi domi: ions. | 


—_———— 1 





Corns.—A picee of moistened tobacco, and’ 
bound aroutul the toe, is recommended by the, 


1 
! 
Marlborough, Bath, Bristol, Gloucester, and Merthyr; 


[From the New-York Farmer.] 
Cultivation and Drawings of Gama Grass. 
, By the Eprror. “ip 
Within three or four years much attention 
has been excited respecting this grass, parti- 
cularly in the Southern States. Dr. Harde} 
man, of Missouri, was among the first to 
bring it before the public as a prolific grass, 
and one of immense importance to the South. 
ern section of the Union, where corn stalks or 
leaves are almost the only fodder for live 
stock. It is considered to be a native of the 
alluvial soils of the Southern States, but is 
found growing wild as far north as the banks 
of the Connecticut river. It succeeds well on 
sandy, and even barren soils. 
The seeds are put in drills 18 inches apart, 
and the plants should be hoed sufficient to pre, 
vent the growth of weeds. Te first season 
they spread and cover the whole surface. 
During the second, they are cut once a month 
from May or June to October or November. 
Being a perennial, it will probably continue 
to produce for several years without renewal. 
Those who are zealous advocates for the in- 
troduction of this grassinto Southern husband. 
ry in particular, say that it will produce 70 to 
80 tons of green hay, or 20 to 30 of cured 
hay to the acre. 
Some botanists describe four species of 
Tripsacum, but that called Gama Grass is 
supposed to be the T’. monostachyon ; others 
enumerate only three, and, in the opinion of 
some writers, two of these are identical. Pro- 
fessor Eaton describes only two, considering 
the 'T’. monostachyon a variety of the T. dac- 
tyloides. 

The following drawings we take from the 
Encyclopedia of Plants—the smaller engrav- 
ing is the T. dactyloides, and the others the 
‘I’. monostachyon : 








Tur Proression or A Farmer.—The North 
American Magazine, reviewing P’t Linds- 
ley’s address, which. we noticed in former 
numbers of the Farmer, makes the following 
extract and comments : 


“T have long thought that our college gra- 
duates often mistake their true path to honor 
and usefulness, in making choice of a learned 
profession, instead of converting agriculture 
into a learned profession, as.it ought to be, and 
thereby obtaining: an honest livelihood in the 
tranquil shades of the country.” aoe 

In the’ praise of Agriculture he might have 
gone further, and extolled it as an occupation 
at once sublime and useful—which ennobles 
man, gives peace to his mind, virtue to his 
heart, placidity to his countenance, and calm- 
ness to his passions. Absorbed in the holy. 
‘contemplation of mute but eloquent Nature, or 





New-Hampshire Spectator, as a sure cure of; 
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equally in the fruit of his labors or the 
fragrance of his meditations.. . 


Cuntivarion or Sik 1n THE NorTHERN 
Parr or THE Unitrep States.—The numerous 
and detailed experiments which we have from 
time to time laid before our readers, on the sub- 
ject of silk culture, must have convinced them 
that no obstacle exists to the successful prose- 
cution of this great and ifmportant branch of do- 
mestic industry. The following experiment, 
from the N. H. Spectator, made by Dr. Frost, 
of Plainfield, N. H., in the latitude of 48°.30, 
not only establishes the fact that the worm will 
perfect its cocoon in the Northern States, but 
that the whole business is perfectly simple. He 
states that he had no knowledge on the subject 
from personal experiment and observation pre- 
viously to his present undertaking. ‘The Doc- 
tor observes : 


On the 20th June last past my eggs were 
hatched. I counted out 1,500, and took a few 
more to supply the place of those that should 
die in the several stages, say from 50 to 100. 
These were uncounted. My calculation was to 
raise about 1,500. By reason of the cold and 
rainy summer the worms were retarded in their 
growth, as will always happen—warm and dry 
weather being the climate suited to the full per- 
fection of the worm, and to facilitate its growth 
and maturity; yet the food in either case will 
be about the same—the only difference will be 
the length of time required for the insect to eat 
the same quantity of leaves. The first cocoon 
was wound on the 38th day of the age of the 
silk worm. After the fourth moulting, or in 
other words, shedding of their skin—for they 
shed their skin four times during their life, be- 
fore they commence winding their balls or co- 
coons—they are usnally about 10 days in wind- 
ing up their cocoons. Previous to their moult- 
ing the fourth time, I counted about 1,450 ; so 
that 50 had died out of the 1500, besides the 
worms I held in reserve as above stated. Of 
these 1,450 worms, besides those that died du- 
ring this last age of the worm, and during their 
winding, I counted 912 that remained on the 
shelves the 40th day—585 on the 42d day—303 
on the 43d day—186 on the 4 ith day—90 on the 
45th day—43 on the 46th day—26 on the 47th 
day—13 on the 48thday. In ten days from the 
beginning of winding, all had wound their co- 
coons except 13 worms. In 4 days more these 
were all wound. The whole time the silk 
worms were progressing through their several 
ages, each age designated by the. moulting, in- 
cluding the winding, were 53 days—the usual 
time is from 42 to 45 days—retarded no doubt 
from the cold and dampness of the season. 
There died in the whole, 257 during the several 
ages, till the completion of the cocoons. I had 
1,243 cocoons of all descriptions, and but few, 
say 15, that would not reel off. The reserved 
uncounted worms are not included in this esti- 
mate. 

The weight of cocoons before reeling, and as 
soon ae they were picked from the bushes, 
veers 4 lbs. 5 oz., 20 cocoons weighed pre- 





cisely one ounce. 
Raw reeled silk 6} ounces 
Raw silk 1} ounce. 


Making the whole product of silk nearly one 
half pound. : 

The weight of leaves consumed and wasted 
was 75 Ibe. 

After I had found the quantity of leaves the 
1,500 worms consumed, I made a comparison 
with a statistical tablecommunicated in a letter 
to the 2th Congress of the U.S. by Hon. James 
Mease, on the method of rearing silk in Bavaria, 
and found by this table, 20,000 silk worms con- 
sumed 1,000 lbs. mulberry leaves—exactly cor. 
pi ie to 75 Ibs. ‘for every 1,500 worms— 
and that from 7 to 10 lbs. of cocoons muke a 

d of raw. or reeled silk—from this estimate 





experiment nearly coincides, 
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Nor does this estimate of the ti va 
leaves and the product of silk ially differ 
from the estimate and exact result of Count 
Dondolo—transmitted to:Congress by the Hon. 
Richard Rush, then Secretary of State. 

It will readily be pereeived that the rearing of 
silk worms, in our state is practicable and with 
due management equals the product raised in 
Bavaria, and the careful pg ack in the ex- 
tensive laboratory of Count Dondolo, where 8 
ounces of eggs, or 160,000 worms are reared. 
In this laboratory the leaves are chopped, the 
thermometer regulates the temperature, and the 
pyrometer the dampness of the atmosphere ; 
and every measure of precaution is used to se- 
cure the worms from disease—by ventilation, 
by stoves, and by cleanliness. Onreading these 
treatises and observing all the nice directions 
contained therein, any person would almost 
shrink from the task and become discouraged, 
before they attempted to enter a field where so 
many obstacles seemed to threaten him. I have 
chopped no leaves—made no fire but once or 
ae and then when the weather was extreme- 





ly cold and damp for the season. I gave them 
what they would eat, and they appeared to know 
what to do with the leaves as well as any other 
insect, and not more at a loss about it. 

I am fully of opinion that the culture of silk 
is as easily learned as any other kind of business 
or art—and that many families in every town 
would find as profitable a reward for their labor 
as our rich farmers do, by correspondent care 
and exertion. Exias Frost. 

Plainfield, August 27, 1833. 





Improvep Corn.—This is the season of the 
year when all those farmers who have not pre- 
viously attended to the subject should go to 
their cribs, and select some of the best ears for 
the purpose of planting, with a view of obtain- 
ing in the course of a few years an improved 
variety of corn. Among the experiments which 
we have seen recorded, the following seems to 
ripen early in comparison with others : 

Dr. Oliver Fiske of this town has left with 
us a specimen of corn, of a kind which he has 
raised for three years past, and which appears 
worthy the attention of our farmers generally. 
It has now been fully ripe for near a month, 
and being thus early, it is not only safe from 
the frost, but, in consequence of filling out and 
ripening in the warmer part of the season, is 
more likely to be sound and heavy than that 
which ripens later. The kernel and ear are 
about the size of the common corn, and Dr. 
Fiske thinks it will yield as large a crop as any 
corn he ever raised.—[Worcester Spy. 





Corn Coss ror Catrie aNnp Breap.—In a 
western ‘paper we find the following. If the 
facts detailed should be sustained by future ex- 
periments, we know not why the use of the cob 
and corn ground together may not become ge 
neral. We have heard objections made by 
farmers to the use of the cob, but do not re- 


collect what they are. — 

Many farmers in this country have within a 
few years converted the cobs of Indian corn to 
a use formerly unknown. 

The corn and cobs are ground together and 
given to swine and other domestic animals for 
the purpose of fattening them. “We under- 
stand the experiments thus far have proved 
successful, and that swine and cattle intended 
for slaughter will grow as fast as on any other 
fodder. A gentleman in Shrewsbury, Mass. 
has for seven or eight years used corn and cobs 
cracked and ground together for provender, 
and he says it is the best he has ever used for 
fattening cattle. An experiment was tried a 
few years ago by feeding one ox with corn and 
oats ground, the other with corn and cobs— 
the two oxen being so well matched that no 
one, on viewing them was sati which was 
best : accordingly they were ve. Each 
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. and 5 oz. produced 73 ounces of silk. 





ox had an equal quantity at a time, except the 
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came dainty, and would not eat his 
while the other kept his regular course. 


* 


allowance for both was about three pecks per 
day. The cattle were tuken to market, and 
weighed about 2800. The one fed on corn and 
oats had 162 Ibs. of tallow. Theone that was 
fed on corn and cobs had 163 ibs. of tallow 
and the pores of the two oxen 

the beef of the latter to be worth haif a dolls 


on the hundred more than that of the 
account of the color of the beef. 
It has also been proved by actual tria 
good and palateable bread may be made from 
corn and cobs, ground about i 
ed as usual, and the addition of the usual quan. 
as Ff rye meal. 2 
ills for grinding corn and cobs 

have been erected in several small towns 
Massachusetts. 
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Cuesnut Orncuarps.—The price of chesnuts 
in our markets has led us to think that many 
farmers might, with profit, devete a portion of 
their less productive lands to the cultivation of 
the chesnut. They have commanded, this sea- 
son, from $6 to $2 50 per bushel. At this rate 
an orchard would be profitable, independent of 
the timber. The tree is of quick growth, and 
produces abundance of shoots or sprouts from 
the stump. 





Exuisition or Stocx.—Our friend A. W. 
has sent us the following, which we suppose is 
‘part of the report of the Berkshire Agricultu- 
ral Society. The spirit that prompts to send 
stock for exhibition to neighboring fairs is very 
commendable and patriotic. 
Even the citizens of our sister states 
done us the honor, by gratuitous exhibitions 
of stock, to encou our exertions, and to ad- 
vance the objects of the society and the inter- 
ests of the country, The committee beg leave 
to name Caleb N. Bement, Esq. of Albany, as 
deserving the thanks of the society for hie in- 
teresting exhibition of two i cows and 
a bull, of the short horn or Durham breed. 
They are also much indebted to Mr. Thomas 
Dunn, of Albany, for his exhibition of a buck 
and lamb of the New Leicester or Bakewell 
breed. It is presumed that this breed of sheep 
is entirely new to most of the farmers of the 
country, and it is well worthy of their conside- 
ration, whether their flocks may not be gre: 
improved by them, P resdeapaey ag it rd: 
the quantity of the fleece and the size of the 
sheep. Mr. Bates, of Vermont, exhibited to - 
the society a fine horse, which was much ad- 
mired for his beauty and excellence. The com- 
mittee noticed with great pleasure several fine 
animals from the excellent stock of cattle bes 
longing to the Hon. Henry W. Dwight, to whose - 
patriotic and spirited exertions the agri 
community is largely indebted for a steady and 
progressive improvement of stock in the county. 





PrantTine ror CuitpreN.—The strong de- 
sire existing in the human breast to provide for 
our offspring converts that toil, “which pro-— 
duces sweat on the brow, into pleasant and 
cheerful exercise. The farmer rises early and. 
labors until the setting of the sun, in ig 
sowing, and reaping—and all this to feed and 
clothe his family, in the hope, too, of having 
a little annual surplus for his children when he 
is gone ; but, alas, how many toil in vain !— 
twenty, thirty, or forty yeors of care and labor 
appear to have made no provision for the rising 
members of the family. Had there been plan. — 
tations of valusbe timber or fruit trees made 
by the farmer in his young days, their produce 
would now give sok dr daaghare % onsidera.. 
ble « tti g out.” R nber this is the yess 
son for planting. pte oe a 
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: js LIPERARY NOTICES. ; 
Memois or Baron Covier, by Mrs. R. Lee. 1 


oyol. New York : J. & J, Hanrsr.—The biographer||' 


of Cuvier is an English woman, the widow of the 
‘African traveller Bowdich, through whom, and his 
scientific and adventurous pursuits, she became 
known to Cuvier and his family ; and when deprived 
by death of her husband, found in that family, and in 
its chief especially, consolation and friendship such 
as'is rarely extended to other than near and dear 
“connections. The heart of the grateful woman is 
consequently manifested in this memoir, which is 
rather the narrative of the beautiful private life, and 
the fine moral qualities of Cuvier, than a notice of 
his literary ur his political career, though these of 
“eourse enter into the general story. Weare sure 
this work is one that will be much read. We ex- 
tract the account of the last moments of Cuvier, 
a smail part of which indeed has appeared before in 
our columns, but of which the ensemble requires a 
repetition. 
Although occasionally subject to sight ailments, 
the health of M. Cuvier, generally speaking, was 
good, and hie carriage was used by him more as a 
saving of time than a matter of necessity ; therefore 
the sudden summons he received to quit his earthly 
labors, was.an event for-which his friends and his 
country ‘were not prepared. Never were his in 
tellectual faculties more brilliant; never was his 
great mind more fully possessed of that clearness, 
-thatcomprehensiveness, which so peculiarly marked 
it, than atthe time of his seizure. His lite of tem- 
perance end rectitude, at the age of sixty-two, had 
preserved the corporeal existence unimpaired, and 
also contributed to the perfection of his mental vigor; 
for more than forty years he had been unremittingly 
laboring to perfect hie great views in science and 
egisiature ; and concerning the former he was about 
to give to the world the results of his researches and 
reflections. ‘ His intention was to review all his 
works, and put them on a footing with the last dis- 
coveries, and then to deduce from them, all the con. 
sequences, all the general principles, which appear- 
ed to him to emanate from euch an assemblage of 
facts, though he did not think it possible, in the pre. 
sent state of human knowledge to establish a gene- 
talotheory. Ail his studies, all his meditations had 
convinced him of\the philosophical principle, that 
organized beingeexist for an end, fora special ob. 
ject ; but he.did not admit any scientific theory, and 
with ail his energy maintained that it was not yet pos. 
sible for any to be formed.”* But even the. entire 
publication of these facts, of these deductions, was 
denied to us by the inscrutable ways of the Al- 
mighty; perhaps we were not yet worthy of pene. 
‘trating so deeply into the mysteries of creation as 
had been given to this one gigantic intellect, and I 
date not call the death of M. Cuvier premature, 
when I think that by so doing I should question the 
detreés of that Providence to whom we owe the 
very existence of him whom we deplore, by whom 
that life was lent to us to increase our sense of his 
wisdom, end to enlighten us by its example. 
M. Cuvier had sought forgetfulness of the storms 
that were passing without the walls ot his peaceful 
e, in agreater devotion than ever to his home 
pursuits ; that is, he gave up his evening visits, and 
the few relexations he had permitted himeelf to 
ehjoy. The cholera raged around him, and he saw 
those fall who were younger and apparently stronger 
than himself; those whom he loved, and those 
whose services were essential te the state. Public 
disturbances filled the streets of Paris, while pesti- 
lenee stalked through the multitude in every direc- 
tion. Secluding himself, then, entirely from so- 
ciety, except that of his family; after going through 
the daily routine of his public duties, he returned to 
_ his labors, with an intenseness, which, added to 
hie share of the pervading gloom, was calculated to 
injure the springs of life: No one, however, could 
forsee its effects on his constitution ; and he himself 
said, that-he had never worked with so much real en- 
joyment;” and he rapidly advanced, not only in the 
rast ut ey begun, but m the preparations 
ers. On Tuesday, the 8th of May, he opened 
tird and-concluding part of his course of lec. 
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ath Science, &c., by summing up all that had been pre- 


viously said. He. forcibly inveighed against that 
héresy in natural history, which derives every thing 
in this: vast universe from one isolated and systemat- 
ic thought, and shackles the future of science with 
the tallacious progess of the moment.t he pointed 
out what remained for him to say tespecting the earth 
and its changes, and announced his intention of un. 
folding his own manner of viewing the present state 
of creation ; a sublime task, which was to lead us, 
independent of narrow systems, back to that Su- 
preme Intelligence, which rules, evlightens, vivifies, 
which gives to every creaiure the especial conditions 
of its existence, to that Intelligence, in short, which 
reveals all, and which all reveals, which contains 
every thing, and which every thing contains. In 
the last part of this discourse, there. was a calm- 
ness, a clearness of perception, an unaffected and 
unrestrained manifestation of the contemplative and 
religious ebserver, which greaily added to its force, 
and_ which involuntarily recalled that. book which 
speaks of the creation of the earth and the human 
race. The similarity was avoided rather than sought ; 
it was not to be found in the words, but the ideas ; 
and at once flashed across the minds of his audi- 
tors, when the great professor declared, that each 
being contains in itself aninfinite variety, an admir- 
able arrangement for the purposes for which it is in- 
tended; that each being is good, perfect, and capa- 
ble of life, each according to its order and species, 
and in its individuality. In the whole o: this lec- 
ture there was an omnipresence of the Omnipotent 
and Supreme Cause : the examination of the visi- 
ble world seemed to touch upon the - invisible ; the 
search into the creation, neceesarily invoked the 
presence of the Creator; it seemed as if the veil 
were to be torn from before us, and science was 
about to reveal eternal wisdom. Great, then, wae 
the effect produced by the concluding sentences, 
which seemed to bear a prophetic sense, and which 
were the last he ever addressed to his audience. 
** These,” said he, ‘‘ will be the objects of our fur- 
ther investigations, if time, health, and strength, are 
given to me, to continue and to fiaish them with you.” 
Those who were versed in human destiny, seemed 
to feel that his sphere of action was even then placed 
out of this world, and that he had pronounced his 
farewell. So near the great and awful tribunal, 
what other words, what other thoughts than those 
contained in this lecture, could have so plainly shown 
the pteparation already made for his journey thither ? 

I am told that the profound emotion occasioned by 
this last discourse was universal, and that few left 
the hall without an undefined feeling of sadness, and 
sentiments of revérence, far beyond the power of ex. 
pression. On the same day, M. Cuvier, as usual, 
attended a council of administration in the Jardin des 
Plantes, and bestuwed his last cares on that immense 
establishment, which owes so large a portion of its 
treasures to his constant.and active solicitude, and 
to his extreme generesity. ‘‘ By turns protected and 
protecting, Mr. Cuvier had there resisted the politi- 
cal vicissitudes which changed all but the sacred asy- 
lum of men and things. It wonld seem as if a epe. 
cial grace from Providence has suffered him to re- 
main, during thirty-eight years of revolution, in the 
same place and with the same occupations. The 
great mind, the pure intentions, the devoted and dis. 
interested heart, alone are suffered to effect such 
miracles.” 

In the evening of Tuesday, M. Cuvier felt some 
pain and numbness in his right arm, which was sup- 
posed to proceed from rheumatism. On Wednesday, 
the 9th, he presided over the Committee of the 
Interior with his wonted activity. Atdinner that day, 
he felt some difficulty in swallowing, and the numb. 
ness of his arm increased. Never can the look and 
the inquiry he directed to his nephew, when he 
found that biead would not pass down his throat, be 
forgotten; nor the self-possession with which he 
said, as he sent his plate to Madame Cuvier, ‘* Then 
I must eat more soup,” in order to quiet the alarm 
visible on the countenances of those present. M. 
Frédéric, the younger, sought medical advice ; and 
an application of leeches was made during the night, 
without producing any melioration. The next day 
(Thursday) both arms were seized and the paralysis 
of the pharynx was complete. He was then bled, 
but without any benefit, and from that moment he 
seemed to be perfectly aware of what was to follow. 





t Alludio? to the the theory of unity of composi. 
tion. and the following citations are taken 


tares, at the Collége de France, on the history off 












perfect calmness, ordered his will 
tobe made ; and in it evinced the tenderest solivitude 
for those whose cares and affection had embellished 
his life, and for those who hail moet aided him in his 
scientific labors. He could not sign it ‘himself, but 
fouk witnesses attested the deed. He sent for: the 
good M, Royer, who was so soon to follow him, to 
make a statement of the sums he had expended, out 
of his private fortune, on the alterations of thé rooms 
behind his house, though the affliction of this Chief 
du Bureau d’Administration was so heavy ag almost 
to disable him from doing his duty. M, Cuvier alone 
was tranquil ; and, perfectly convinced that alf iuman 
resource was vain, he yet, for the sake of the be- 
loved objects who encircled him, submitted without 
impatience to every remedy that was suggested.— 
The malady augmented during the night, and the 
most celebrated medical practitioners were called in : 
emetics were administered by means of a tube, but, 
like all other endeavors, they did not cause the least 
alteration. Friday was passed in various, but hope- 
less attempts to mitigate the evil; and, perhaps, 
they only increased the suffering of the patient.— 
In the evening the paralysis attacked the legs; the 
night was restless and painful ; the speech became 
affected, though it wae perfectly to be understeod. 
He pointed out the seat of his disorder, observing to 
those who could comprehend him * Ce sont les nerfs 
de Ja volonté qui sont imalades;”’! alluding to the 
late beautiful discoveries of Sir Charles Bell and 
Scarpa, on the double system of spinal nerves :4§ 
he clearly and precisely indicated the changes of po- 
sition which the parts of the limbs yet unparalyzed 
rendered desirable; and he was moved from his 
own simple and comparatively smill bed-room, into 
that saloon where he had been the life and soul of 
the learned world; and, though his speech was less 
fluent, he conversed with his physicians, his family, 
and the friends who aided them in their agonizing 
cares. Among other anxious inquirers came M. Pas. 
quier, whom he had seen on the memorable Tuesday ; 
and he said to him, ** Beholda very different person to 
the man of Tuesday—of Saturday, Nevertheless, I 
had great things still todo. All was ready in my 
head ; after thirty years of labor and research, there 
remained but to write; and now the hands fail, and 
carry with them the head.” M. Pasquier, almost too 
much distressed to speak, attempted to express the 
interest universally telt for him; to which M. Cuvier 
replied, *I like to think. so; I have long labored to 
render myself worthy of it.” In the evening, fever 
showed itself and continued all night, which pro- 
duced. great restlessness and desire for change of 
posture ; the bronchie then became affected, and it 
was feared that the lungs would soon follow. -On 
Sunday morning the fever disappeared for a short 
time ; consequently he slept; but said, on waking, 
that his dreams. had been incoherent and agitated, 
and that. he felt his head would soon be disordered. 
At two o’clock in the day, the accelerated’ respira- 
tion proved that only apart of the lungs was in ac- 
tion; and the physicians, willing to try every thing, 
poposed to cauterize the vertebra of the neck: the 
question, Had he aright to die? rendered him obedi- 
ent to their wishes but he was spared this bodily 
torture, and leeches-and cupping were all to which 
they had recourse. -During the application of the 
former, M. Cuvier observed with the greatest sim- 
plicity, that it.was he who ‘had discovered that 
leeches possessed red blood, alluding to one of his 
Memoirs, writtenin Normandy. ‘‘ The consummate 
master spoke of science for the last time, by recall- 
ing one of the firat steps of the young naturalist.” 
He had predicted that the last cupping would hasten 
his departure ; and when raised from the posture ne- 
cessary for this operation, he asked fora glass of 
lemonade, with which to moisten his mouth. After 
this attempt at refreshment, he gave the reat to his 
daughter-in-law to drink, saying, that it was very 
delightful to see those he loved still able to swallow. 
His respiration became more and more: rapid; he 
raised his head, and then letting it fall, as if in medi- 
tation, he resigned his great soul to its Creator with- 
out a struggle. 


He; ‘with the most 


Tae New Enaiann Maéazing: ror Novemser. 
Boston: J. T. Bocxinauam.—This is a very clever 
number of our cleverest Magazine. It is original, 
powerful and spirited. The Equus redivivus is cap- 
ital. The notice of Stuart and Hamilton deals too 
harshly with the former, and too leniently with the 


.t “ The nerves of the will are sick.” 
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Nervous Man we are glad to see resumed, and give 
our readers the pleasure of the following extract 
from it :— 


- Tar Doctor anp nis Patient. 
“ Ma foi !—ces Medecins sont de vilaines zeus!” 

So saith Mons. Renard, in his play of the Legatee ; 
but.so say not I. My physician hasjust left me. He 
is a clever fellow, and it may be a skilful, withal. 
But he: has the folly to pretead to cheerfulness, and 
laughs by main force over his own jokes—the unhap- 
py man! Dves he think to deceive people by it? 
A merry physician, indeed!—as well talk of aj 
laughing death’s head—the cacchination of a monk’s 
memento mori. Heaven help the doctors! From the 
court physician down to the veriest quack who ever 
dosed with herbs or steam @ la Esquimaux, I com. 
miserate every mother’s son of them. This life of 
ours is sorrowful enough in its best estate—the 
brightest phasis of our being is “‘ sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast” of the future and the past. Bat, it is the 
lot of the physician to look only upon the shadow ; 
—to turn away from the house of feasting and go down 
to the house of mourning; to breathe day after day the 
atmosphere of wretchedness ;—to grow familiar with 
suffering ; to look upon humanity disrobed of its 
pride and glory—robbed of its fictitious ornaments— 
wenk, helpless, naked—and undergoing the last fear- 
ful metempsychosis from its end and godlike image 
—the living temple of an unshrined divinity, to the 
loathsome clod, and the all inanimate clay. There 
is wo behind him—there is wo before him. He 
is hand and glove with misery by prescription,— 
the ex-officio gauger of the ‘ills which fiesh is 
heir to.” What to him are the much-eulogized 
charms of home—the holy comforts of one’s fires 
side? He has no home, unless it be by the bed- 
side of the sick—the querulous—the dying. Hur- 
rying perpetually from one scene of misery to an- 
other, he knuws nothing of the quiet happiness of 
those ‘‘ sleek.headed men who sleep o’ nights.” He 
realizes, more than any other, the truth of that 
maxim, that 

“ Where ignorance is bliss, 
‘« "Tis folly to be wise.” 
His ideas of beauty—perhaps even the affections of 
his heart—are regulated by the irrepressible associ- 
ations of his profession. Others may talk of their 
‘‘ladye loves” as angels—sylphs—seraphs—he knows 
better—he knows that woman, as well as man, is 
‘of the earth, earthy.” Through the soft and beau. 
tiful veil of what we call delicacy, he sees only the con. 
suming canker of incipient disease. Has his fair one a 
form of faultless symmetry ? He thinks of the sub- 
jects of his anatomical studies. Does her beautiful 
smile unveil a set of pearls? He thinks of his den- 
tal operations. Does the blush of feeling or modes- 
ty mantle, of a sudden, neek, cheek, and brow,—a 
variable play of coloring, like sunset upon tremu- 
lous water ? He calls to mind his last case of fever. 
Do¢s the bright and eloquent blood glow steadily 
and richly through her fair cheek ? He remembers 
his hectic patients. Tell him of a young lady’s sen- 
timental melancholy, and he will forthwith answer 
you by a dissertation upon dyspepsia. ‘T'ell him of 
broken hearts,—of dying for love—of the ‘“* worm 
i’ the bud” feeding upon the damask cheek of beau- 
ty,—of the mental impalement upon Cupid’s arrow, 
like that of a Giaour upon the spear of a Janizary ; 
aud he will talk to you of liver complaints—of tight 
lacing—of fashionable exposure—of lack of exer- 
cise. 
we have sometimes thought that Sheridan’s Doctor, 
jn **St. Patrick’s Day,” was no caricature ; indeed, 
there seems to be something very natural in his de 
seription of his dear, deceased helpmate. ‘ Poor 
Dolly !—I shall never see her like again ; such an 
arm for a bandage—veins that seemed to invite the 
lancet! Then her skin, smooth and white as a gal- 
lipot ; her mouth as round and not larger than the 
mouth of a penny phial; and her teeth—anone of 
your sturdy fixtures—ache as they would, it was but 
a small pull, and out they came,—lI believe I have 
drawn a half a score of her dear pearla—(weeps)— 
but what avails her beauty? She has gone and left 
no pledge of our love behind—no little babe to hang 
like a label upon papa’s neck. Death has no consi. 
deration—one must die as well as another—fair and 
ugly, erooked or straight, rich or poor—-flesh is 
grass—flowers fade !” “bse 
_put, to returnto my physician. Never man had a 


so able and willing to assist me as himself—sig- 
nificantly aasuring me, in the language of Hip pocra- 
tes’s first proposition, that, ‘‘ Vita brevis; Experi- 
mentum periculosum; Judicium difficile.” He has, 
if I mistake not, all the ekil) and kind wishes of 
Moliere’s Toinet, who disdained to ‘* amuse himself] 
with the small fry of common diseases”—-the trifles 
of rheumatism, vapors, agues, &&c, ‘I would have,” 
said he, ‘diseases of importance—good continual 
fevers, good plagues, good confirmed dropsies, good 
pleurisies,—this is what pleases me—this is whet i 
triumph in ;—and I wish, sir, that you had all these 
diseases—that you was abandoned by all the faculty 
i—despaired of—at the point of death,—that I might 
demonstrate to you the excellency of remedies.” 





Tue Common Scuoon Arrrumetic; by Cwar.es 
Davies, Professor of Mathematics at West Point, &c. 
New York: N. & S. Wuite.—They who have some 
experience of the labor and difficulties of instruc. 
tion, are those to whom we must always look with 
most hope for amelioration in the forms by which 
knowledge can be imparted : nor is there any higher 
or more useful employment of talent, than that which 
seeks to render plain, precise, and clear, the ele- 
ments of any branch of learning. It is therefore with 
satisfaction we find a man, eminent as Professor Da- 
vies is known to be asa teacher, oceupied in remov- 
ing the difficulties which lie in the path of young 
beginners. This little book, prepared for the use of 
academies and eommon schools, and for those young 
men who may be preparing for the Military Academy 
at West Point, is divided into sections, each subject 
occupying a section, and each section followed by a 
series of questions which the learner should be re- 
quired to answer in his own language, so that it may 
be perceived whether he has comprehended the idea 
and reason of the rule, or only learnt its words. 
Every thing seems to us to be stated with the great. 
est clearness in these pages. 
Tue History or Nusia anp ABYSSINIA; BY THS 
Rev. Micnaet Russe.i: author of *‘ Egypt and Pa- 
lestine,’ &c. constituting Vol. LXI of Hanrgre’ Fa- 


to Vol. XXIII of the Library, by the same author, 
containing a view of * Ancient and Modern Egypt,’ 
of which Ethiopia—now known as Nubia and Abys- 
synia—was the civilizer, and imparted to it a know. 
ledge of the arts. After being, as it were, the parent 
of nations, it was for long centuries shut out from 
the knowledge of, and all intercourse with, Europe, 
of which the interest was finally aroused to this an- 
cient people by the report, that, in the midst of Ma- 
hometan races, there was in Ethiopia a Christian 
people, preserving in their purity the rites and doc- 
trines of that Church as originally communicated to 
them within less than three centuries of its founda. 
tions Travellers soon made these people better 
known, and we have here the summary up to the la- 
test period of all that has been written concerning 
them—including notices of the geology, zoology and 
botany of these regions. 

A GuipE To an Inish GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF 
A Reuicion, by the Rev. Mortimer O’Suurvan. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Buancuarnp.—The 
Rev. Mr. O'Sullivan is master of his arms, and he 
manages them in this publication with the good tem- 
per, ease, and self-possession of one justly confident 
in hisown powers. The Search is certainly a very 
taking book; but we do not think any one will be 
the worse off for having such a guide as this to ac- 
company it. Polemies, if ever beneficial, can only 
be so when conducted in so good a tone and with 
such perfect decorum as in the volume befoie us. * 





mity Lisrary.—This is in some sense a supplement} 


























































































































all the aids of a pelting storm without, we could not 
master in two days, and after repeated trials. Pos. 
sibly the fault is in us; possibly also in the writer. 
But we do not mean ourselves to criticise. * *° 


New Music.—We have this week: from Ja’s L. 


. 


Hewitt, & Co, 137 Broadway, the following rae 
Day is gently breaking—words by C, J 
music by S. Nelson. 

The mother—words and music by the same. 
Apollo's gift—a collection of airs from various 
composers arranged for the flute, and trois 6 

for the piano. 


We conclude with letter No. II, from our. Wake. 


ern traveller. 
Rodrecksville, Pa. Oct. 19. 
The last red hues wor s or tor wee over the 
western extremity of the we h ‘following, 
when a herd of cattle, under the guidance of a woolly-headed 
urchin, collecting indolently around an extensive 
reminded us alike that it was time to seek shelter, 
one was at hand. A few pacos further brought us to the door 
of a large stone building, displaying with the usual insig- 
nia of an inn, an unwonted neatness in all its out-door ar- 
rangements: unharnessing our four-footed fellow (travel- 
lers we proceeded, in spite of the threatening outery of-a 
ban-dog chained at its entrance, to bestow them 2 
in astable near athand. A Canadian poney, with a couple 
of goats, the companionable occupants, secmed hardly to no- 
tice the intrusion—and leaving an active mulatto er to 
reconcile any difficulties which might arise between our 
pampered steeds and a sorry looking jade, which just then 
entered to claim a share of the comforts at hand, we soon 
ensconced ourselves before a crackling wood fire in the com~ 
fortable apartment where I am now writing. 
Every mile of our route to-day has given some new occa- 
sion to admire the scale upon which farming is conducted in 
|Pennsylvania. The fences, indeed, are not remarkable for 
the order in which they are kept; but while the enclosures 
themselves aretilled with a nicety which preserves the utmost 
verge of a field from shooting up into weeds or brushwood, 
the barns into which their harvests are gathered, are so 
spaciously and solidly built, that they want only architectural 
design to rival in appearance the most ambitious private 
mansions. Stone is almost the only material used here in 
building, and the massive profusion in which Snot only 
the barns, but the smallest outhouses upon the premises of 
these sturdy husbandmen, are piled upon their fertile acres, 
is such as would astonish and delight the agriculturist ac- 
customed only to the few and frail structures with which the 
farmers of most other sections of our country content them- 
selves. The establishment of our host is | 
plied with these lordly appurtenances in which a trae’ 
the soil may so justly show his pride. ‘The huge 
looking edifice which towers above his i, wou 
make as prouda temple as could be well reared to'Ceres, 
even by Triptolemus himself. 

The most picturesque country we have yet seen is that 
immediately around Easton. Indeed, the first view 
opened upon us when gaining the brow of a wooded 
about half a mile from the town, was so fine as to make us 
forget the regret with which we had a few moments before 
bade adieu to our prince of landlords and his’ blooming 
daughters. The Lehigh, for about a half a mile ‘in extent. 
lay in the form of a crescent beneath us—a wooded ravine 
striking down to either horn, and undulating fields—some 
ruddy with buckwheat stubble, and som: green from the 
newly sprouting wheat, filled up the’ curves. A grey 
stone barn stood here and there on am emi ence against the 
bright morning sky, while sheltered below on the alluvial 
flats formed by the river, a white-walled cottage or two 
might be seen reposing by its cheerful current. The Le- 
high Canal winding through the valley, like a younger sister 
bent on the same errand, beside the stream from which it 
takes its name, added not a little when viewed at such a dis- 
tance to the gathered beauties of the scene. == 
We took our breakfast at Bethlehem, and availing mys 
of an hour’s necessary delay to give the horses theirs, f left 
my friend puzzling himself over a German newspaper and 
strolled off to look at the village. It is hearsay tae 
ble interest, not less on account of its ies wheel cu 
appearance than the Moravian Institutions which have’ ren- 
dered it so celebrated. I was fortunate enough to meet with 
Mr. Riel, the principal of the Female Seminary, who, up- 
on inv asking him some trivial question about that excelle t 
establ'shment, offered in the most polite manner, the gh 
I was wholly unknown to him, to show me ‘hrough the-bi jie - 
ing. Ii is.a plain stone structure of some 80 feet in 
ivided internally into lecture rooms and dormitories 
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cuarv.—If books are to be judged by their effect]! 


some of our colleges ; one range of small ahs os " 
used on‘irely as washing rooms by the pupils, and having all — 
the necessary furniture {or that purpose neatly arr : 

each, These, like every.other part of the. 
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The Spy we read through, without stirring from the||\;2, 
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of the several classes, and had ample opportu 
ema as ot ruddy bright-eyed eg ed tose to receive my 
conductor, to observe the happy of the life they led 
town personal . A fresher, fairer assem- 
e of youthal beauty has rarely greeted my eyes. Seve- 
ral Cie were furnished with pianos, and m 
curious éntrance into these smiling domains startled more 
than one young musician from her morning’s practising. 1 
was, as api , a little, a very little, confused at 
thus exposed to the full broadside gaze of a hundred 
boarding-school misses.” This though, however it 
might forbid my examining their features in detail, did not 
me from observing that their genoral expression was 
ie as natural—two sources of attraction not so very 
common in the sex but that they will still strike one even 


cite as wae the oese in this instance; in mere 


subsequently visited the burial ground of the place 
which I contemplated with no slight interest. The disposal 
of the dead is as true a test of civilizationi n a community, 
as the social relations of the living. The, taste which em- 
bellishes life passes with the arts attendant upon it, from one 
na‘jon to anoiher, like a merchantable commodity ; but the 
sxitiment that would veil the dreariness of the grave and 
thr »w a charm even around the sepulchre, that would hide 
the forbidding features of that formal mound, and shelter the 
ashes beneath it from contumely—this is a characteristic 
springing from some peculiar tone ef national feeling and 
radically distinctive of the community that possesses it. 
The phi or, it is true, may sneer at our care of this 
bodily machine when the principle that gave it motion has 
ceased to actuate it ; but how stolid is he who can look upon 
the ruin of a noble edifice, even though made irretrievably 
desolate, with apathy ; or who would not fence up from in- 
trusive dilapidation, halls hallowed whether by the recolleo- 
tion of our own personal enjoyments or the memory of the 
great and good of other times. It is one and the same feeling 
which arrests our steps bencath a mouldering fortress, and 
which induces a pilgrimage to the tomb of a departed poct ; 
which kindles our indignation against the plunderer of the 
Parthenon, that ‘titled pilferer of what Time and Turks 
had spared ;” and which makes. it ready to consume the 
retches who tore the bones of Milton from his sepul- 
wre, 

The calm sequostered privacy of the Bethlehem burial 
ground would have satisfied even the particularity of Sir 
Lneius O’Trigger, whose encouraging suggestion to his 
pon-combative friend Acres, “ that there wax good lying in 
the Abbey,” shows that he had an eye to his comfort in 
these matters, It stands aloof from the bustling part of the 
village, near @ noble church which still faces on one of the 
principal streets. The appr-ich from the church, which 
has grounds of its own in the t.rm of an ornamonted terrace 
around it, is through a narrow green lane. At the entrance 
of this, shaded by a clump of willows, stands a small stone 
building called, I believe, from the purposes to which it is 
applied, “The Dead House.” Here the bodies of the 
dead are deposited for many hours previous to interment. 
The head is left uncovered, and life, if by any possibility it 
be yet remaining, has a chance of renewing its energies 
before the jaws of the tomb close for ever over its victim. I 
looked through the grated windows, but saw nothing except 
an empty bier inthe centre, and several shells adapted to cof- 
fins of different sizes leaning against the wall. With the 
usual porversity of human nature, I half regretted that the}) 
solemn chamber was at the rroment untenanted, and passed 
on to the place of which it is the threshold. 

There my eye was met by the same neat appearances 
and severe taste which seems to prevail throughout the eco- 
nomy.of the Moravians. ‘The graves, arranged in rows 
with an avenue throygh the centre dividing the males from 
the females, are in the form of an oblong square flattened 
on the top with a small elab reposing in the centre. On this 
are cut simply the name of the deceased and the dates of 
his birth and death—a meagre memoria!l—but enough : 
and I could not help—after deciphering a number of these 
moss-covered stones upon which the dews of more than a 
century had wept—turning with distaste from a few flaring, 
marble slabs at the further end of the yard, upon which the 
virtues of those beneath were emblazoned in the most. ap- 
proved modern forms. 

I lefi the spot, thiking it a pity that a greater number of 
trees did not; by shading the grounds, complete their beauty, 
and felt willing that the young locusts which skirt them 
round should have time to fling their branches further toward 
the centre before I should have occasion to claim the hospi- 
tality of the place. 

Need I ane how truly, until then, I am, 
Yours, 


“ 


H. 





‘FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


private interview with the King. _ 

- The National and the Tribune, prosecuted for 
their articles, stirring up the Parisians to oppose by 
force if necessary, the erection of forts around Pa- 


™Y|lris, were acquitted by the Jury. 


The Florida and the Isaac Hicks had arrived at 
Havre from this port. In the Estafette, of Monday, 
30th, we find this paragraph respecting a passenger 
in the Florida, who is not named: 

On Saturday a deplorabie oecurrence took place on 
board the Florida. A young American coming from 
New York-to finish his medical studies at Paris, was 
remarked during the passage for his taciturnity and 
solitary disposition. Whether from regret of home, cr 
private griefs, or merely disguat of life, on nearing 
the port he asked the captain for some laudanuin to 
check a tooth-ache. A phial containing sume was 
given to him without distrust, and shortly afterwards 
he was found lifeless, having swallowed nearly the 
whole of it. He had, it subsequently appeared, at- 
tempted ineffectually to destroy himself some days 
before, by a wound which was discovered in his side. 


By the annexed extract it will be seen that the 
Bohemian meeting of the Sovereigns of Russia and 
Austria had broken up. 


[From the Estafette of let Octeber.] 

Letters irom Vienna, state that on the 19th of 
September, the Emperor Nieholas left Munchen 
Gratz for Modlin, where he is to have a great re. 
view. He is expected in St. Petersburg about the 
middle of October. Before leaving Munchen Gratz 
he distributed many decorations, and became himself 
the proprietor [proprietaire] of a regiment of Aus- 
trian Hussars. 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria left on the 
same day for Bruan. The Duke of Nassau passed 
two days at Munchen Gratz during the residence 
there of the Monarche. 

All the diplomatic personages who had gone from 
Vienna to Bohemia, were expected back by the 26th 
September. 


We have looked more carefully over our files of 
Paris papers by the Sully, but do not find any thing 
of interest. The movements of the ci-devant Duchess 
of Berri, now Madame Lucchesi Palli, are only ridi- 
cunleus. The prestige of her influence was destroy- 
ed by the aceouchement inthe chateau de Blaye. The 
speculations as to the object of the Bohemian confe. 
ence between the sovereigns of Russia and Aus- 
tria abound, but very little light ie thrown on it, 
though for good it conld not be. Mr. Livingston 
and his suite, and some of the officers of the Dela. 
ware had been presented to, and dined with the King. 
These civilities however, will not pay the jive mil- 
lions ef dollars of indemnity from France, though 
they may soothe the irritation more extensively felt, 
than acknowledged, induced by the cavalier treatment 
of this country by Louis Philippe’s minietry in postpon- 
ing tillthe close of the session of the Chamber, when 
the members was impatient to be gone, and had 
moreover been put ont of humor in various ways, 
the consideration of the treaty with the United States 
and of the appropriations necessary to carry it into 
effect. We hope much, however, from the efforis 
of Mr. Livingston, backed as they will be by so just 
a cause. 

A Paris paper of the 28th Septemher has the fol 
lowing :—*‘* I'he King has received in private audi- 
énce the officers attached to the United States ship 
Delaware. ‘These officers are seven in number. 
The Captain, first, second, third fourth Lieutenants, 
Captain of Marines, and Chaplain. The King re- 
eeived them with much cordiality and even accom. 
panied them through the visits they made to the dif- 
ferent apartments in the Tuilleries. 

** The Aid de Camp on service for the day at the 
palace and who by a lucky chance, happened te be 
General Bernard, afterwards conducted these gentle- 
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Late From France.—By the Sully, from Havre, 
we have Paris and Havre papers of ‘let ult, They 
re political news. The ramors from Con- 












men to the grand gallery ofthe museum. They are 
besides, invited to dine with his —_— to-morrow 
at St. Cloud.” 


From London there are accounts by one day later 
by the packet ship Samson. They present a little 
later intelligence irom Lisbon, but without any in- 
terest. 


A. 5 
Ra 


Talleyrand ‘had arrived in Paris, ‘and had a long 











Loven ‘dae. 30, TWELVE exit Polina od 
ters have been received this morning, brou ght by a 
merchant vessel from Lisbon, dated tne 18th instant. 
Up to that date affairs remained tranquil, no further 
attack or demonstration having been made by the 
Miguelite army. It is likewise possitively reported 
that the steam vessel, the Lord of the Isles, has 
been captured by two of the Queen’s ships. The 
steamer had on board twenty seven French Officers 
who were going out to join Marshal Bourmont, and 
was ‘also heavy laden with amunition and warlike 
stores, It is likewise stated, that a small schooner 
laden with shot had shared a similar fate. 
The HagueJournal states,after a letter fromLubeck, 
that a Russian 74 gua ship, with a crew of 750 men 
bas been wrecked upon the coast of Finland, and only 
15 men saved. 
The London Spectator aays, “‘ A plot to assassi- 
nate the Emperor of Russia has been discovered at 
St. Petersburgh, in which several Poles are said to 
be implicated. A/report has also been circulated, 
that letters from General Lafayette were found in 
possession of one of the conspirators, urging him to 
the commission of the deed. This the gallant and 
high-minded old General most indignantly denies ; 
and we suppose there is scatcely a human being whe 
would not at once acquit him of the charge.” 
IRELAND. 

The Marchioness Wellesly does not come to this 
country, and Mrs. Littletén, the daughter of the 
Noble and Illustrious Chief Governor, i« to dis. 
charge the functions of Vice Queen at the Irish 
Court.—[Dublin Evening Mail.] 

The Royal William steamboat has arrived, from 
Quebec, at Cowes, having made her firet passage 
across the Atlantic in 21 days. 

Tom Terry, an English convict, is now Thomas 
Terry, Esq. of New South Wales, and one of the 
largest wool growers in that country. His income is 
estimated at £25.000 sterling per annum. 





Larter rrom Jamatca.—By the arrival of the pack . 

et brig Neptune, we have Kingston dates to the 14th 
ult. more than a month later than our previons ad- 
vices. The colonial legislature had been in session 
nearly a week, and the reply of the Assembly to the 
Governor’s speech, was moderate and conciliatory. — 
They assure him, that as soon as he shall lay betore 
them the information to which he alludes in his 
speech, relative to the emarcipation bill, it will be con- 
sidered with that serious atvention, which a subject on 
whieh the tate of the colonv depends, so justly de- 
mands. His Excellency re joiaed, expressing the un- 
mingled satisfaction with which he had received 
their reply, and piemising to co-operate with them 
in their labors. ‘There is, however, great excite- 
ment, as might be expected, on the subject ; and the 
Jamaica Despatch, an ultra slave paper, holds a high 
bearing, denouncing the act of Parliament as arbitra. 
ry and unjust, and submission to it as evidence of 
pusillanimity. 





Latxst rrom Buenos Ayres.—By the brig Pau 
lina, Captain Ricketsen, the British Packet, pub- 
lished in that.city, of the 31st August, has been re- 
ceived, from which we make the following extracts: 

On the 23d of August, the Britieh brig Prosapt, 
Barnes, from Liverpool, was totally lost near the 
entrance of the river Plate,-at a plaee called Gar- 
zon, about seven miles South of Cape St.. Mary. 
Allon board were drowned except the Captain and 
one snilor. 

Busenos Ayres, Aug. 31.—The Director of the 
Vaccine Establishment in this city, has issued ano. 
tice to the public, stating that the small-pox is ma- 
king horrid ravages in Cordove ; and. that from the 
number of persons who are continually arriving from 
that provence, eonsiderable danger exists that the 
disease may be thus introduced in Buenos Ayres, 
and attack those who have been vaccinated. 

Buenos Ayres, Ava. 31.—The present aspect of 
political affairs in this province is not very flattering. 
The time which has elapsed since the. suspension of 
the elections, has not in any degree lessened the 7 
citement in the public mind; on the contrary, 
think it has increased : indeed, #0 much, that ea 
the week, the garrison of this city has slept on 
their arms,” and the odious sounds of ‘* quien vive?” 
are vociferated by the sentinels, who hail every pas- 
senger after a certain hour of the night. We know 
beard of pea of Bence Tuc leas of nor have we 

e starbance, much less any threaten- 
ing move 
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of this city; that the mattet is not likely to be soon 





document, which has appeared in ihe journals: 





“The Se 
spatched from Kingston, to protect the persons and 





Set at rest. 
*¢ BoLivian Government.—Foreton Depar’t. 


Government Palace in Chuquizaca, 19th June, 1833. |) 


“Sir—The undersigned Minister of Foreign Af- 
fdirs of the Bolivian Republic, has laid before his ge- 
Vernment the esteemed communication of the Minis. 
ter of Foreign Affairs of Buenos Ayres, relative to 
the oceurrence on the 2d of January last, on the Isl. 
and ef la Soledad, one of the Falkland Islands. This 
disagreeable event has renewed in the Government 
of Bolivia, the sentiments of regret which it had be- 
fore experienced, on observing that mistaken inte- 
rests have frustrated the grand project of the Congress 
of Panama. It would indeed have given to the sec- 
tions of Ameriea, all the respectability necessary to 
prevent European nations from committing aggres. 
sions proscribed by international law, and to repel 
them with vigor in case they should preceed to vio- 
lent measures. The occupation of the Falkland 
Islands, without previous reclamation, without any 
just title, without any other support than the abuse of 
power, has been sensibly felt by the Government of 
Bolivar, which, respecting even to the extreme, the 
rights of every nation, would wish that all of them 
should discard, de facto, measures 80 contrary to rea- 
son, and to the enlightenment of the age. As a mani- 
fest violation of the law of nations, tne outrage com. 
mitted on the Argentine Republicis not only to be con- 
sidered, but likewiso the disregard of the other Ameri- 
can sections whieh it involves. In more plain terms, 
the conduct of the British Cabinet with respect to the 
Falkland Islands, is not only prejudicial to the Go. 


vernment which has been despoiled of their posses. ||: 
sions, but offensive and extremely injurious to all|f 


the American Republics ; and it is, in the opinien of 
the Government of Bolivar, an affair highly continen-. 
tal. Under this view, it will with pleasure not only 
enter into and aid in whatever may lead to the repa- 
ration of so grievous an offence—but likewise sin- 
cerely desires that it may be accounted among the 
first to reclaim and obtain, by those measures which 
may be deemed most convenient, indemnity for the 
injaries sustained, ard the redress which so much 
interests American sovereignty and-dignity. 

**Such, Sir Minister, are the sentiments of the 
Government of the undersigned, and of the Bolivian 
Nation identified with those of every true Ameri- 
ean heart.—The Government of Buenos Ayres may 
always reckon upon them, whenit has to sustain, and 
to cause to be respected the political rights of the 
sister Republics, which are essentially annexed to 
their Sovereignty and independence. 

Mariano Enrique Cavo. 

To H. E. the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Government of Buenos Ayres.” 


Monteyipeo.—A communieation, dated Head 
Quarters, Zl Yi, 15th inst, from the President of the 
Oriental Republie of the Urugary, (Fructuoso, Rive- 
ra,)te the Minister of War at Montevideo, states 
that the tranquility of the Repnblic being completely 
established, he had given orders to disband his army, 
except a emall portion of it for the service of the 
frontiers, 

Buenos Ayres Prices.—Ox hides, best, $31a32 
per pessda; do, country, 29a30 do,; do. weighing 
23 to Qdlbs. $26028, do. salted, $24026 do. ; do. 
horse, $10al14 ea. } > Nutra skins, $65a70 per dozen ; 
Chinehilla, $33a39 do. ; Wool, (common) $9al1 do. 
per arroba: Hair, (long) $30032 do.; Hair, (mixed) 
$350a900 per thousand; Flour, (N. A. ) $8082 per 
barrel ; Sale, on (board) $16a18 per fanega. 





[From the Commercial Advertiser.} 

From Carruacena.—By the arrival of the British 
packet Lyra, at Kingston, Jam., from Carthagena, 
which place she left on the 8th ot ‘October, information 
is received that Rear Admiral Duportel, Governor of 
Martinique, had repaired to Carthagena with several 
French vessels of war, and demanded reparation fof 
the insult offered some time ago to M. Barrot, the 
Representative of the French court at that place.— 
The demand was accompanied by a threat of using 
force in case of refusal. The Governor, Colonel 
Vesga, stated in reply, that as he was without an 
armed force, the commander of the French ships could, 
if he pleased, carry his resolution into effect; but that 
ifhe did make war upon a defenceless people, he 
would be held responsible for the result. The Gover. 
nor assured the Admiral that he had not the authority 
to make the reparation demanded—but that it must 
rest with the supreme authorities. Further eorres. 


between the spouts oneness which ended in 


property of British subjects at Carthagena. 

The Kingston Chronicle of the 8th, has the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

The whole property ‘of the island is at stake; and 
one false throw of the Legislature may annihilate it 
forever. The chances are now in our favor, if we 
play our game fairly ; but if we allow our attention 
to be drawn aside, or distracted by the excitaiion of 
radieals, we shall infallibly lose the self-possession 
Necessary to ensure the success attendant upon calm 
and cautious dexterity. All must be impressed with 
the necessity of acting with the most prompt and 
temperate decision to avertthe dreadful consequen- 
ces of external legislation ; and if the present mo- 
ment be not properly employed to secure our future 
welfare, the opportunity may be lost forever. An 
honest, firm and straightforward policy is what we 
would recommend, and the adoption of a measure 
likely to reflect credit on the loyalty and generosity 
of the Jamaica Legislature, as well as to render nu- 
gatory the Parliamentary Bill viz: the passing 
a bill agreeing in principle with that passed by the 
Imperial Legislature, but regulating the details to 
suit the character of our Colonial population, and at 
the same time obviating the expensive machinery of 
Commissioners. In short, agreeing to shorten or 
abolish the term of apprenticeship, provided full, fair 
and - Uae esa compensation be immediately se- 
oured. 
ee] 
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SUMMARY. 
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[From the National Gazette.} 
The letter of E. Champion Jr., to the Editor of 
the Hartford Times, which appeared in the National 
Gazette of the 24th inst., being calculated to do in- 
jury, by drawing off the attention of the public and 
engineers from what is generally admitted by practi- 
cal men to be the cause of the explosion of steam 
boilers, [have deemed it a duty to endeavor to bring 
them back to the true source of the evil, namely, the 
want of water in the boilers. 
It is not to be wondered at, that after so terrible a 
concussiona part of a bulk head should have been 
found resting on the lever of the safety valve; and||®® 
even if it had been there before, he has not shown 
that there was then steam enough to burst a good 
boiler, which undoubtedly those of the New Eng. 
land must have been, being more than a quarter of| 
an inch thick, andnearly new. It appears, too, that 
there were two mercurial gauges, yet we do not 
learn that the quicksilver was blown out, which wouid 
have been the case before the steam would have 
burst the boilers, The rapid formation of steam at 
Essex proves a scarcity of water; and their simul. 
taneous explosion goes far to prove an instantane- 
ously created, irresistible power; but the circum. 
stance of the accident occurring immediately on the 
starting of the engine, is conclusive to my mind that 
the jet of water into highly heated boilers, was the 
only cause of the lamentable catastrophe. 
I have seen a small square boiler, so strongly se- 
cured by wrought iron stays that J supposed it capa. 
ble of bearing a pressure of 500 pound to the square 
inch, so strained in consequence of an ignorant by- 
stander turning the feed cock for one instant when 
the bviler was highly heated and quite dry, as to 
break one or more of the stays, and bend up the}: 
top like the lid of a trunk, notwithstanding the safe- 
ty valve and two additional holes made by the melt. 
ing of their pipes. Had there been a little more 
water, itis probable an explosion would have en- 
sued. 

When such accidents happen with condensing en 
gines, it seems impossible in any other way to solve 
the mystery; for they are not capable of working 
with more than 20 lbs. to the square inch, as they 
cannot condense more than that, even when they shut 
off the steam at half the stroke of the piston, Now, 
little danger can be apprehended from a pressure of 
20lbs. ina good boiler, seeing that 100 to 15Qis very 
common with high pressure engines; and the iron 
of both is nearly the same, although not always the 
construction. 

* How, then, can the recurrence of these dreadful 
explosions be prevented? Not by placing a. safety 
valva under the lock and key of a government offi, 





cer: this would not remedy the evil, fur it would 
not ensure a supply of water to the boilers. It can 
only be done by applying more ehecks and more at- 







































































































reoe fot lik «be highly i 

the great fl ras n. 
sole crs tn tis ees oad ioe 
body else. May not such a one the. 
booger | and not be able one ininute 

ady whether steam or water was given out? 
he not, especially at night, become drowsy and nes 
gligent? Let then ** sleeping Duty be ronsed at her 


The force pump is as complicated as any part of 
the steam engine, very liable to get out of order, and 
may not do its office when it is supposed to be 
it. Let then each engine be provided with 
pumps, which shall be used day about to i é 
good condition ; let e cocks, in 
of the firemen, be placed within the reach faeon 
gineer ; and discourage the racing oe 
cause, as the feeding of the boilers destreys | 
if either has a difficulty in keeping up @ 
would be a temptation to withhold the water sat it 
might be dangerous to renew it. [t is possible 
owing to an obstruction or defect in the pipe 
to the force pumps, the feeding may not goon. Let 
the difficulty arise from what it may, there should be 
no hesitation, after the water gets below the keno 
the engineer, which is the case as soon as it is 
the lowest gauge cock, to cause the fire under the 
boilers to be put out, until the remedy is applied, and 
the boilers replenished by the hand pump. Mueh 
better would it be to detsin the passengers one hour 
than to injure an individual,—better to detain them 
a month than to explode a boiler in the midst of -~ 





Voleanie ashes, when carried into the high- 
est regions of the atmosphere, are 
to the eastward. Upon an eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius in,1631, a shower of ashes fell upon 
the coast of continental Greece, and also-at one 
hundred leagues distance towards the coast of 
Syria. On rs eruption at St. Vincent in 1812, 
ashes were deposited at or 
seventy miles pacrenectry and also on Fre be 
of vessels one hundred miles still farther east, 
while the trade wind at the surface was blow- 
ing in its usual direction. In the same year. 
es fell upon the deck of a British 
bound to Brazil, when distant nearly one thou- 
sand miles from the nearest land — a 8 
Journal. ] 


Letters have been received, by the owners of bo 
port, of the following ships at "Payal. 

Aug. 26th Gov. Clinton—no oil, all well. 

Sept. 7. Arabella, no oil, had landed acucagee f 
who were sick, 

6th. Daniel Webster, no oil, all well. 

17th. Franklin, 160 bbls sperm oil, all well._— 
{Sag Harbor Correetor.] 


Interments at New Onrteans.—Catholic—Oct. — 
12,24; 18,10; 14,14; 15, 13; 16,15; 17, 14; 18, - 
13; 19, 13; 20, 11; Qi, 7. 

Protestant. —Oct. 12, 6; 18,23. 14,7; 15, 13; 
16, 13; 17, 5; 18, 73 19, 5; 20,7; 21, 7. 


T he loss bv the fire at Lee, Mass. on Satur 
evening, which destroyed one of the r mills ¢ 
W. W. & C. Lafflin, was about $12, nay 
$8000. Only one ofthe milla was burnt; he 
is uninjured. From that which was a 
of the contents was saved. 
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me. 72. 


We may safely congratulate our feadede on the fa 
vorable termination to the nation, of our ¢ 
for sovereignty with the State of Alabama, 
quence of that State having extended its juris 
over that part of the Cherokee territory lyi Z 
ita limits. It is we believe, generally now! 
Cherokee Government within these limits | 
superseded by that of Alabama, and the vac 
settled upon by the whites. At a Circr 
September term, for the county of St. | 
nor Judge Adair, presiding, came up fo 
rokee Indian, indicted for the murder ¢ min 
the Cherokee territory, in Alabama, ‘Thi ep 
for the Nation filed a eer to the jevisliotaa.of Ble. 
hama, as repugnant to the of the United 
States. Judge Adair 








Be, 8 not awarded. 





a Hacked te by the French Admiral, that he wonld portan operation 
blockade the port, if, at sunset on the 17th, full i 












tention on the partof the captain and engineer. This Cherokees 
Brest A ties and laws: 4 me 
-©P-l\the opini soon as we oe 
rusted to a very common personage, =% on Pheni} as we can * 
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e Cooper and his j ive af. 


‘We are requested to state, that the hour of starting 
ot Philadelphiu has been ehanged from 6 to 8 o'clock, 
and the steamboat Independence, of the Railroad 
Line, will leave tomorrow (Wednesday) morning at 
the above hour, the 10 o'clock line having been dis. 
continued for the season. 
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NCant. Ged ‘reste fa he gt sical 
Cag 


: , arrived at this | 
ne specimen of 







naval architecture, 

we have seen and heatd, we make no doubt she is 
well calculated for the route for which she is des. 
tined. The time occupied in running frem Cape 
Henry to Mobile Point, was only 9 days and seven 
hours, during which time, in consequence of head 
winds, she used her sails but eight hours. She will 
remain here about a week, to complete the repairs 
rendered necessary by the accident with the brig 
Nahant, when ehe will take her place on the line. 
Capt. Gedney pronounces her a first rate sea-boat. 


Mr, Cray.—We learn that Mr Clay was to leave 





+‘. * [From the Baltimore American.} 


Boston on his return South yesterday—.crossing 





ature of ‘Tennessee, and the Union 

s of ennessee, have got into a controversy 
lich threatens to be an angry and protracted one. 
The circumstances are curious. As far as we can 
make them out from publications in the Nashville 


Glas’ icularly the report of the Committee on 
- are these. 


The charter of the Union Bank was granted in 
1832. For the charter the Bank agreed to pay, by 
the terms of the act, a certain bonus, and a certain 
imtérest on the deposites of public money. The State 

eribed for $500,000 of the stock, for which bonds 


over the country via Worcester, Northampton, Pitts- 
field, &c. to Troy and Albany—and thence descend. 
ing the river to thiscity. The citizens of Troy and 
Albany, without distinction of party, have extended 
an invitation to the Western Statesman, and we are 
glad that he has accepted it.—[{Com.]} 


[Frem the Newbern N. C., Spectator.) 
We observe with great satisfaction the present 
prosperous and improving state of our town. Every 
commodity brought to market finds a ready and fair 





were issued to that amount, and the seventh section 
of the charter of incorporation appropriated the pro- 
ceeds of these several sums in the following way : 
“ Be it enacted, That the profits which may arise 
from the stock owned by the State in the Union Bank 
of the State of Tennessee, after the bonds of the 
State shall have been paid, and also the bonus agreed 
te bé paid by the Bank of the State for the privileges 
conferred by this charter, and also the interest which 
may from time to time accrue, upon the deposites of| 
publie , by the treasurers of the State, shall 


be and they are hereby-appropriated to the use of] 


‘Schools in this State.” _ . 

‘On clause, the Président and Directors of the 
Bank have set upa most extraordinary claim, They 
refuse to pay the bonus, the interest upon deposite 
orthé dividends on the stock intothe State Treasury, 
and insiet that this clause makes them trustees for 
a sinking fund to pay the State debt contracted by 
those bonds, to the exclusion of the State itself! 
The State bonds are not payable finally for thirt 
years, and the Bank demands to: have the use of all 
the public money, the dividends on all. the public 
Bioekk, ‘and the debt which it owes the State, to ac. 

nulate, as they allege, to provide for the security 





of the rs of State scrip, in case the ‘ Legisla- 
ture might fail to raise the necessary funds.” ey, 
»tell the Legislature that they feel it their 
duty to“ resist” the withdrawal of these funds from 
the Bank. 
Aa might be expected, the Legislature is rather 
restive under these imputations upon the honor and 
credit of the State, and efforts to supersede the 
functions of the Treasury by a corporation. The 
report of the Committee uses freely such phrases as 
* officious interference,’ ‘ arrogant dictation,’ ‘ ra- 
ity,’ ‘ireaud,’ &c..and recommends 4 bill,—we 
e not seen it,—to bring the matter before the ju- 
dicial tribunals. 


The Indien Question is betore the Legislature of 


Tennessee. The Cherokee lands in that State form 
a considerable tract of country, over which the 
wend ‘the State have not yet been extended. At 

@ present session, a bill has been reported for giy- 
ingitha State Courts “ cognizance of crimes and mis- 
demeanors committed, and of all contracts made in 
the’ said territory.” ‘ ; 

. The bill expressly reserves to the Indians the un- 
molested enjoyment of their property, real and 
sonal, theit customs and usages, and exempts 

i from taxation by the State, except where. ad- 






met with considerable opposition upon the ground 
that the Cherokees were, in accordance with existin 
c under the constitution, a quasi independent 
could not rightfully be subjected: to the 
m.ofthe State. After a lor 







* is . 


-nécording to law to all the privileges off 


yor prey it’ 
y passed by a vote of 24 to 15, and sent to 
», which body has not yet acted upon it.— 


Phe Montreal Dsily Advertiser, of the 29th ult. 


sale. The citizens of the adjacent country are sat- 
isfied with the prices, and believe that their labour 
is adequately remunerated. There is not a house in 
town which is not either occupied or engaged, and 
new buildings are gradually appearing in every di- 
rection. The number of merchants, also, has in- 
creased very considerably. We hope that these 
signs of prosperity may be as substantial as they are 
cheering, and that they may be followed by an in- 
creased diffusion of information, (i. e. the Sentinel) 
and a generous encouragement of literature. 


The President has officially recognized Adel 
Charles. Lacathon de la Forest, as Consul General of 
France for the United States. 


The United States sloop of war Warren, Master 
Commandant Cooper, arrived at Philadelphia on 
Wednesday, and anchored off the Navy Yard. A 
national salute was fired by the Warren, and returned 
from the Navy Yard. Officers and crew all well. 


[From the National Intelligencer of Wednesday.] 

We understand that among the official visiters 
now in this city, are the members of the Army Me. 
dical Board of Examination. The Board, after a 
tour of inspection along the Northwestern, Western, 
and Southwestern stations, of nine thonsand miles 
travel, and after sitting as a Board of Examination 
at New- Orleans, St. Louis, and at New York, have 
been ordered to the seat of government, to confer 
with the Secretary of War and the Surgeon Gene. 
ral, on the important duties which have occupied 
them for the last eight months. The Board conaists 
of Surgeons Lawson snd Mower, and Assistant 
Surgeon Smith. While the operations of this Board 
have had an influence on the Medical department of 
the Army, primarily conducive to the safety, health 
and comfort of the brave soldier and the gallant of- 
ficer, it is but an act of justice to their humanity 
and professional skill, to state, that in long 
course of their journey they travelled with the 
pestilence in the West, and most assiduously de- 
voted their able services to the relief of their fellow 
citizens. 


We consider the establishment of the Army Board||' 


of Medical Examination as highly creditable to the 
judgment and energy of Secretary Cass, as its per- 
petuation ia certainly to conduce to the health and 
safety of the army, and to elevate the character of 
our Military Medical Department. 


Anatomy or tue Horse’s Foor.—The horse, a 
native of extensive. plains and. steppes, is perfect in 
his structure, as adapted to these, his natural pasture 
grounds. When brought, however, into subjection, 
jjand running on our hard roads, his feet suffer from 
concussion. The value of the horse, so eften im. 
paired by lameness of the foot, has made that part 
an object of great interest; and I have it from an 
excellent professor of veterinary surgery to say, that 
he has never demonstrated the anatomy of the horse’s 
foot without finding something new. to admire. 
ight and power of the animal require that he 














says— A shock of an earthquake was felt at Metis, 


oa: Gaturday, the 
aoe 


12th inet.” 












oisted his broad pendant on board the United||the oblique position of the bones of the leg and 

hip Vincenr in this harbor. We un-|| foot—the. yielding nature of the suspending liga- 
he V. will sail ma few days.—(Norfolk|| ment, ,expansibility of the crust orhoof. So 

t ; " ee much depen the om of the pastern bones 


Oct, 21.—The new iriail boat Watchman, 
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. Wadsworth, appointed to the com- 
States squadron in the Pacific, 





The wei 

should have a foot in which strength and. elasticity 
are combined. The elasticity. .is essentially ne. 
cessary to. prevent percussion.in striking the ground; 
and it is attained here, through the united effect of| 









easi Beemer mweoreigy | it. When the 
hoof Aaecefiry ‘it is smaller in its diameter, and the’ 
sole is concave; but when it bears on the ground it 
expands, the sole descends sv asto become flatter ¢ 
and this expansion of the hoof laterally is necessary 
to the play of the who’e structure of the foot. 
Hence it happens that if the shoe be nailed in such 
a manner as to prevent the hoof expensing the whole 
interior contrivance fer mobility and elasticacy is 
lost. ‘The foot in trottidg, comes down solid, it con- 
sequently suffers precussion ; and from the injury, 
it becomes inflamed and hot. From this’ inflamma. 
tion ig generated a variety of diseases, which at 
length destroy all the beautiful provision of the horse's 
foot for free and elastic motion. The. subject is of 
such general interest, that I may venture on a little 
more detail. The elastic or suspending ligament 
spoken of above‘ passes down from the back of the 
cannon bone, along all the bones to the lowest, the 
coffinbone ; it yields and allows, these bones to bend. 
Behifid the ligament the great tendons run, and the 
most prolonged of these, that ef the perforans mus- 
cle, is principally inserted into the coffin bone, hav- 
ing at the same time other attachments. Under the 
bones and tendon, at the sole of the foot, there is a 
soft elastic cushion; this cushion rests on the prop- 
er horny frog, that prominence of a triangular shape 
which is seen in the kollow of the sole. The soft 
elastic matter being pressed down, shifts a little 
backwards, so that it expands the heels, at the same 
time that it bares on the frog, and presses out the 
latteral part of the crust. We precéive that 
there isa necessity for the bottom of the hoof 
being hollow or concave—first to prevent the 
delicate apparatus of the foot from being bruis- 
ed, and, secondly, that elasticacy may be ob. 
tained by its descent. We see that the expansion 
of the hoof and the descent of the sole are 
necessary to the play of the internal apparatus of 
the. foot. That there is a relation between the in . 
ternal structure and the covering, whether it be the 
nail, or crust, or hoof, we can hardly doubt: and an 
unexpected proof of this effers itself in the horse. 
There are some very rare instances of a horse having 
digital extremities. “According to Suetonius, there 
was such an animal in the stables of Cesar; another 
was in the possession of Leo X.; and Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire, in addition to those, says, that he hasseen a 
horse with three toes on the fore-foot, and four on 
the hind-foot.* These instances of deviation in the 
natural structure of the bones were accompanied with 
a corresponding change in the coverings—the toes 
had nails, not hoofs. By these examples, it is made 
to appear still more distinctly, that there is a relation 
between the internal configuration of the toes and 
their coverings—that when there are five toes com. 
plete in their bones, they are provided with perfect 
nails—when two toes represent the whole, as in the 
cleft foot of the ruminant, there are appropriate 
horny coverings—and that when the bones are joined 
te form the pastern bones and coffin bone, there is a 
hoof er crust, as in the horse, couagga, zebra, and 
ass.—(Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise.] 











* Such a horse was, not long since, exhibited in 
town, and at Newmarket. 


Maxims anD Rer.ections From GorTue. 
Modern poets pour a great deal of water in their 


The greatest difficulties are found where they are 
least expected. 

In the works of man, as in those of nature, their 
purpose and design are the proper objects of our at- 
tention. 

The greatest good that we derive from history is 
that it awakes enthusiasm. 

Literature isa fragment of a fragment. Of all 
that ever happened, or has been said, but ‘a fraction ‘ 
has been written; and of this latter but little is extant. 

Shakspeare is dangerous reading to budding tal- 
ent,—he compels it to reproduce him while it fancies 
it is producing itself. 

Wisdom exists only in truth. 3 

The smallest hair casts its shadow. 

‘There are not always frogs where there ig water, 
but where we hear them croak we may be sure the 
latter is not far off. 

Many knock at random on the wall with the ham- 
mer, and fancy they hit the nail on the head every 
time. . 

. Historical writing is a way of getting rid of the 











and coffin*bore, that, judging by the length of these 


What we do not understand we do not possess. 
ght is-simple, retrospection. ifold. 
One who feels not love must learn to yor he 
will never succeed. Aisi 
% 
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‘js a cri ed, bell ‘it rattles, ‘bat —T 
not ring. ; 


There.are men ts never go wrong, because they HPA 
never entertain any sensible project. 

Time is itself an element. 

Let us know the world as we may, it has always a 
day and night side. 

At all times it is individuals and not the age which 
have influenced knowledge. [t was his age which 
poisoned Socrates, his age which condemned Huse 
to the stake. Ages have always been alike. 

What government is the best ?—that which teaches 
usto govern ourselves. 

Truth is like God: it does not show itself direct. 
ly ; we must seek it in its manifestations. 


It would not be worth while to live to seventy, if|} 


all the wisdom of the world is’ foolishness before 
God. 


Apuorisms on Natura Science. ’ 

The ignorant propose questions which the learned 
have answered a thousand years ago. 

Nothing is more prejudical to a new truth than an 
old error. 

Man must persist in the belief that the incompre- 
hensible ig comprehensible, otherwise he would in. 
quire into nothing, 

Hypotheses are lullabies with which teachers hush 
their pupils asleep. 
EE 
| AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 

A friend of vurs has now in a state of forwardness, a 
_ upon which will be delinvated nearly all the Rail- 

now chartered in the U. States. Itis designed to show 

the present contemplated connexion of the different lines. 
as well as where others, may hereafter be constructed to 
eonnect with them, It will be completed in a few weeks, 
and may be had either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 
~ary maps, in any be 3 At WOR. ing to the subscri- 
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style of Passenger Care for Railroads, 





ft. RESS OF J, 5 RENNEDY © i eid 
Inetiee a this city, with a full account of th No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleocker street, ai 
PAIR, bold at Masonic ree and for which New-York. - 
sopy- t been secured, wi in pamphlet 
epic karunesh al eae ee 
ae Ww ; 
‘sie mp tbe Sen pmb hundred. — th Rew York aod H Re PA SIGS 
FOR SALE, NOVELTY WORKS, wer 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 


i ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW 
LEDGE—A Quarterly Journut, by Professor Rafinesque, of 
? hiladeiphia, begun in the Natu 3g of 1832, with ‘wood cuts, &c 
ledicate i to Historical and — Sciences, Botany, Agricul 
ture, &c. at one dollar per an 
MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 2 vols. 
wih 1u0. plates, ipemege So also x economical properties of 
00 genera of American 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN Vines, and Art ‘of Making 
Wines, with # figures. 25 cents. 
FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figures— 36 ctr 

*,* Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Rafi 
-ieaque’s, received at this office. avfiIM&F 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 

33- INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings ot 
tll Kinds devised or built in New.York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings 
(ctual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a smal: 
additiona) expense. 

SHIPS ot all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombuatible, 
tnd not liable to sink, at a small expense 

For sale, 10,000 Ibs. of aNTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var- 
tish, at one dollar per Ib. 


Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Professor of Hist. and Nat 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, &c. in Philadeiphia, No. 59 Nortl. 
3th street. A pamphlet given gratis. 

R-terences in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Mc- 
ch nics’ Magazine ; ; Mesers. Rushton & Aspinwall, Druggists 
Editors in .the city or courtry, copying. tais advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any coatract procured by their 
means. SIRIMM&F 
























X°THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
engtoen, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Presses, 
other Machinery. Also, Dr. Patent Boi. 


ers, which ere warranted, for safety er to be 
tior to any thing of the kind. he heretofore used. bane ite 
pence ng is apart pres fw shall he done vi 
je terme 8 of public patronage is 
solicited. 2 mis © 
RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND PORmass,, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS, .: 


{> Also, AXLES furnished and fied to wheels 

‘at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and 

dry. Patersun, N.J. All ordérs addressed to the’ bento 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall erent few Fett, will be promptly at- 





é 


tendedto. Aiso, CAR SPRINGS. 4 
- Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, | 








YF TOWNSEND & DURFEE, 0! Palmyra, Manu 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the rame of Durfee, May & Co, offer u 
supply Rope of any required length Cewhtbou splice) for in- 





Wall street. 
New-York, August 14, 1833. 


GRACIE, PRIME & CO. having this day taken into 
co-partnership JOHN CLARKSON JAY, will continue their 
businesa under the same firm.—New-York, lat October, 1833, 


TO STEAMBOAT COMPANIES. 

C9 PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, offers 
his services to render steamboats incombuatible, and not liable 
to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or striking against 
snags, sawyers and rocks. - This will save many boats, much 
property, and tha lives of hundreds every year. Those whv 
neglect this easy improvement, deserve to be neglected and de- 
eg by the eer as unmindful of safety. Apply, post paid. 











RAILWAY IRON. 


Flat Bars in 
a eae -five tons of 1 Dom by } inch, | lengthsot 141015 
do. 1 reg | feet counter eunk 
0 do. 1 eS jo. | holes, ends cut at 
$00 do. 23. do. an angle of 43 de- 
800 do. 2} do. do. | grees with spli- 
soon expected. | cing plates, nails 
J to suit. 


250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 Ibs. per yard, with the requisite 
chairs, keys and pins, 


The above wi:l be sold free of duty, to State Governments, 
and Incorporated Governments, —_ the Drawback taken ia 
part payment. & G. RALSTON. 

9 South Seon street, Philadelphia. 


Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pina, Wedges, Spikes, aud Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, wi)l be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine them. o73meowr 


BNOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS, | 

TF SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, in 
the et of Renaselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square: points: This machine will make about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in the same 
ede nebo re rger. sizes, even to spikes for shipa. The nail is 
comes from the machine completely heated to 
rednegs, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure 
One horse power is sufficiefit to drive one machine, and may 
ane be applied: where euch ot apt for driving machinery ie in 
aon Said Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
@ ines as above, to any persons who may apply for them assoon 
aathey may be male, and on the most reasonable terms. He 
also desires tu sell one halfof his ae right fur the use of saic 
machines throughout the ‘United States. Any person desiring || ¢ 
further information, or to purchase, will please to cal! at the 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of ‘Lan- 

singburgh.— August 14, 1833, A290 RM M&F 


TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


urate but CA RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, wilt} 
eto build CARS that will carry along their own rail- 








to be laid in the he United 8 
ond with tracks and double. 8, 
horaes or ateam, Me claims to have decaveren 

Nara by his caveats filed in rk by ohes. 









ee ig be used on level M’Adam roads. They will|/ 
ie of money to be wasted on 1000 miles, of iron} 
on within a few year 


clined i planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them in any 5 tae principal cities in the United States. As to 
ms — weg , the public arereferredtoJ B. Jervis, Eng. 
o., Albany ; or James Archibald, Engineer 
ee pon yo Canal ‘and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Hudson, Colunbia county, New-York, rf 


January 29, 1833. F3tf 














SURVEYING AND Ratton, INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 
Quadrant, ; 


EWIN & HEARTTE, at ~ sign of the 
No. 53 South street, one door north.of the Union Hotel, Bali- 





SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

33” Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 
Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mae- 
nifying powers with glassea made by Troughton, together with 
alarge assortment of ee ee manufactured 





and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 6 corner of Maidenlane. 
ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


33 The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not ruperior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely mess: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
tacbed, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alev, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, witb two Telescopes—and a Levellin, nda ree ae witha 
ne attached, particularly —— road purpo- 


368 
Mathematical Instrument pcinoe Re, ° Dock street, 
adelphia. 
The following recommendations are iS aae submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, new in use on the Ba'timore and Ohio Rail- 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num: 
bet of the ‘* Improved Compase” is eight. These are all ex. 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra. 
uation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They havi 

n fact needed but little ire, except from acc.dents to which 
all instraments of the kind are liable. 

T have found that thy patterns for the levels and com 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Company is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in ‘aying the raile 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
poe any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 

Compass. Itis indeed the most ly adapted to later 
al ‘engies of any simple and cheay instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying ofrails—and in fact, when knewn, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for commoa surveying. 

spectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

of Baltimore§and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 16383. 

Having for the last two years oa 
Young’s “‘ Patent Improved pass,”? I can bored say I be 
lieve it te be aes oupesier to cleertaly recommend ny ~ 
| ROW in use as suc “ee it to Ea- 

nd GILL civil Br 


gineers and Surveyors. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Bh stasebmesn February, 1833. 
Bind, year I have used Instruments mado 


@ constant use of Mr.|| satisiactor 

















































more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, — 
cially Eng:ncers, ;that they continue'to manufacture to 
and keep for sale every description of Instrumentsin the Bape B 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest. notice, and ba 
fairterms. ‘Instruments Qwith care and bromide pe 
For proof of the high yea wee = which their $ oe 
eae are ‘held, y oan remeene ully bee ee. pes aah es t 

ublic perusal, the following ce 
Giccinechlod notets scientific attainments. 

: To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request siete some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments k 
made at your establishment, for the. Bakimore and Ohio Rail- “3 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ata one 
earlier period, but was intentionally delayed, 7. ea 
oF wed y time for the tria} of the Instru be 
. k with the greater confidence of cle et merits, if such = as 
ould be found to possess. 4 
“rt is with much pleasure I’can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procared from our northera ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for ae 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number er manufactured for 
the Department uf Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any re’ 
last twelve ‘months, except frem the occa i 
a = , or from be a ae! be Sere are Hable 

ey possess a firmness and sta > and at the 
a fabs Ao and beauty of execution, Which teflect teflect io 
on the artists engaged in their construction. = 
I can with confidence recommend them as being 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal - 
may require Instruments of ee, work 


fers 
Superintendent of Coustrectian ate more 

















I have examined with care several Engineers’ 
of your Manufacture, Ke pleere i Spirit Jevela, and Fur 
or’s Com 3 and ta ie rhe cet hala 
|jofthe excellence of the workmangh tain, a 
appeared well proportioned tp scan Cane 
ote ‘and anency in adjustments. 
sponed tana! to wad to 9 oeseas all the 
improvement of construction, of whic 
made within these few years ; aud e have ne they 
will give se satisfaction when used 
WILLIAM HOWARD, us. 
Balinone, ay 
To Messrs Ewin and toate dike ponte is 
my opinion of the merits of these neremeny, = ir mane. 
tacture which I have either used or e zane 
tht aus "have poe, have gre uainted | 
° acne. I TReregrant > chink well 
_ of the sit dat constructi¢n.. The w ainess of the 
Sinai oie. of oq) m 





relieve oe of the u 
may want in our line, de 
our warm encour 


your enterprize #0 well meriva, [ 








Begatfhs 

, of Philadelphia, ia whieh he has the proper 

he: a Theodolite with the Level. 
eae = commen re ; - 












































From the 15th so the 25th day of October 1833, inclusive. 
for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements. } 
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{From the Albany Argus.) 
We have been requested. by the Comptroller te 
publish the following notice :— 


Merchandize transported upon the Canal.—Mer- 
chants would facilitate the transportation of merchan- 
dize upon.the canal, if they would weigh each box, 
cask, package or separate parcel of goods, and mark 
the weight upon it. ‘The statute requires that ‘* every 
master of a canal boat, conveying property on a canal, 
shall exhibit to the several collectors, a just and true 
account, or bill of lading,” containing among other 
things, ‘* a stalement of the weight of all the articles 
on which toll is charged by the ton.” 
This weight should be ascertained and marked 
upon the box or cask, by the merchant who sells the 
goods. The attention of merchants in the city of 
New-York is specially directed to this subject of 
weighing and marking merchandize which is to be 
transported upon the canals. 

Canal boats are now frequently loaded in the city 
of New York with 30 or 40 tons of merchandise, and 
when the boat arrives at Albany and a clearance is 
wanted, the master has not the means of giving such 
a bill of lading as the law requires, without unlading 
his boat and weighing each article. 

The merchants who sell the goods may remedy 
this evil by weighing and marking upon eacly article 
the weight thereof, and by giving the purchaser or 
shipper, with his bill of goods, the weight also of 
each article. : 

Every person who loadsa canal boat, in New York 
or elsewhere, should bear in mind, that to enable 
him to get a clearance to navigate the eanal, he must 
be enabled to give, not only a bill of all the articles 
on board, but aleo the weight of each article. 

Nov. 1, 1833. 








MARRIAGES, 


Thursday evening, Oct. 31st, by the Rev. Dr. Lyell, Epwarp 
B, Vaventing, to Mise Exiza Emiry, daughter of Elijah Pinck- 
ney, Beq. all of this city. 

On Wednesday morning, 6th iust., at St. Thomas's Church, 
by the Rey. Dr. Hawks, J. H. Borrowg, M. D., to Jane, daugh- 
ter of John Beekinan, Eoq., all of this city. 

On the 17th instant, by F.'I’. Tiffany, Mr James Swarrt- 
wourT, of Milford, to Mises Margaret Witcox, of Middlefield, 
Otsego co., N.Y. 

On the 15th instant, by Rev. Danicl Nash, Mr Avrr.irs 
Tonnicuirr, of Warren, Her. co., to Miss Nancy Axn Tunni- 
curr, of Columbia. 

On the 20th instant, by Elder Hf. Robertson, Mr. Harvey W- 
Kenpat, to Miss Poors Inons, all of Hartwick. 

In Laurens, on the 20th iust., by 8. J. Cook, Esq. Mr. Georex 
Marreson to Miss Puitinpa Extpeep. 

At Pendleton, 8. C., on the 22d inst., by the Rev. Mr. Barn- 
well, Witttam Van Wycx, of this city, to Lypta Ann, youngest 
daughter of Samuel Maverick, Esq. of the former place. 

In Philadelphia, on the 5th instant, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, Grorar Trort, Jr., of this city, te Baran, eldest 
daughter of ‘Thomas McKean, Esq., and grand daughter of the 
late Gevernor McKean, of Pennsylvania. 

At Coxsackie, on Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Grigg, of Athens, Cotumpus Lane, of New York, to Friza- 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 


{Communicated for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.} 


For the month of September, 1833—(Lat. 31.10 N., Long. 91.59 W. nearly.) 
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weTH, daughter of Barent Houghtaling, Fsq., of Coxsackie. 
At Port Deposit, on Tuesday Morning, 22d inst. by the Rev. 
W. Finney, Lieut. Jonn Arcnuer, of the U.S. Army, to Misa 
Ann D. daughter of T. L. Savin, Eaq. of Port Deposit. 











DEATHS. 


On Sunday morning, after a short illness, Dantet Boarpman, 
esq., ia the 77th year of hia age. 
esterday afternoon, iv the 3ist year of his age, Mr. James 





Date. | Thermometer. 
Wind. Weather, Remarks, &«. 
1883. |Morn’g.| Noon. | Night. 
‘rll 7 83 82 | ne—light |clondy—Red River falling 
“r 71 88 81 a clear 
“ 70 87 82 calm “4 
“ 71 87 78 E rie showers & hine—evening calm & cloudy—Red River fell 5 inches 
3 74 86 77 | se-strong jcloudy—at 3a.m commenced raining and continued very heavy te 1 p. m.* 
bed 74 86 83 | se—light |clear—flying clouds—evening calm—Red River rising 
me) 73 87 80 calm +. evening—light showers 
. cd 74 4g 86 82 Lee ee 
hoa ? 88 82 ei .. —Red River risen 22 inches, now falling 
“yo; 77 | 88 | 82 $5 cloudy morning—from 10 a. m. wind NE and clear—night cloudy 
-— ae 7 86 83 8: clear 
“TH 73 87 85 e - a 
“ 7 | 86 | -80 re .. —light shower at -1 p. m. 
> 34.7 86 79 sw .. morning—light showers—calm—cloudv evening 
* 15) 74 | & 83 w ‘i uring lente evening calm and sultry 
* 36.76 | 86 | 83 calm . —light breezes from s 
“ 77 | 83 80 . 
ne % 86 82 BE ¥, : 
__ 72 85 73 calm .. —Red River fell since the 9th, 22 inches 
4 nt 4 73 vx |cloudy—night calm and clea 
‘. T- ’ NE y t and clear 
* 29) 60. |. 3 ; 4 N clear 
4 33) 38) 7% calm |... 
f 62 | %6 | 7 nN | .. —calm evening 
ea} 7 | 7 NW Rear meine 
_ 65 8 3 calm , ies 
; > sw—light y~—clear evening 
77 % y ‘ 




















4 p. m. thunder shower—heavy showers all night. 


F. Jackson. 
This morning, Oct..3lst, Witttam Dewirr, infant son of Dr. 
C. A. Lee, aged 11 mouths. 
Thureday evening, Oct. 3let, Mrs. Many BrewsrTer, inthe 63d 
year of her «a 
- On the 28th instant, Lypia Ann Antuony, wife of Captain 
Caleb Anthony, Jr. : 
On Saturday evening, of a lingering disease, Mrs. A. Witsen, 
consort of James Wilson, and daughter of the late R. Bannan, 
devea-ed. 
On Saturday evening, Wu. W. Tue, aged 7 years. 
At Schooley’s Mountain, N. J., on ‘Thursday afterneon last, 
Lxonora, twin cungine of C. Bowne. 

On 18th Oct., at Pleasant Valley, Dutehess County, Joun A 
Woop, Eaq. formerly Sheriff of that corny & 

Oa the 14th October, at Alton, Iinois, Bensamin Ives Grt- 
may, late of this city, in the 6&ch year of his age. 
In Hartwick, on the 23d inst. of constmption, Mr. Oniwe. 
Epson, aged 41 years. 
At Kinderhook, N. Y. on the 23d ult., AnpRew Mexiss, a na- 
tive of Scotland, and formerly a merchant of this city, in the 47th 
year of his age. 
At Carthagena, on the 12:h September, last, of the yellow fe- 
ver, Mr. Abram Kashow, late of this city, in the 24th year of 


his age. 

In + we death of this young gentientan, thus cut down in the 
bloom of manhood, society has sustained no ordinary lors—but 
to numerous friends whom ‘intimate associ: made ac- 
quainted with his many am qualities, the Ines is irrepara- 
ble. To a heart sed of every noble attribute w could 

nify our nature, he joined a high! 
ation to the ample page of Kno 
with intellectual beauties. Affable in = 














adorn or mind, 

hich had riehly 
be manly 
nity, 


of eternity on, a 









. 5th—severe flaws of wind all day ; evening and night heavy s 
water mark, 24 feet 2 inches 


®; at night Wind severe form Fw sk. - 


aie tet st clyde 1 tant 4 heals EB prevent, 8 Gene Waste ; and iso in 


sleep.o 

Loved in life, he will 
minds of those who-knew and appreciated 
warth.—| Communicated.) 
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